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The Economic Expansion of Lombardy, 
1300-1500: A Study in Political 
Stimuli to Economic Change* 


OMBARDY underwent an agricultural revolution (and a con- 

mected process of general economic growth) in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The basis for this transformation was a series 
of fundamental institutional changes. These latter—consisting most 
importantly of the transfer of control over the land into new hands— 
must in turn be attributed essentially to the policies of the Visconti 
and Sforza dukes who, through direct or indirect means, encouraged, 
initiated, facilitated, and acquiesced in the processes by which the 
change took place. 

Ducal policies improving navigation and irrigation facilities were a 
part of the story. But of the many important changes wrought by the 
dukes, probably none ranks higher than the reshuffling of class and 
power relationships accompanying, and solidifying, their rule. What 
may be called the middle class of Lombardy (which was to play a 
critical role in all sectors) was freshened, enlarged, and provided with 
abundant opportunities for its energies and ambitions. For this to 
happen, however, the position of the church and the old feudal oli- 
garchy had to be weakened. 

The origins of these processes, the relationships between them, the 
larger context within which they took place, their nature and conse- 
quences, and the factors bringing them to an end are informative and 
even provocative. And what happened in that time and place is, at 


* This article derives from a larger study of the economic development of Lombardy, 1350- 
1750. I am deeply grateful to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for its fellow- 
ship, which greatly facilitated my ability to work on this project. Mr. Sean Gervasi’s intelligent 
and imaginative work and criticism was most helpful. Mr. Gervasi’s assistance, in 1958-59, 
was made possible by the generous grant of Mr. Gardiner Symonds, to whom I extend my 
appreciation and gratitude. 
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least in some degree, relevant to current attempts to initiate or sustain 
economic growth processes. 


By current standards, the region of Lombardy is tiny. If the area is 
thought of as a rough square, its maximum diagonal would measure 
less than one hundred fifty miles. Today’s boundaries are roughly 
similar to those of the period under discussion, but in the earlier period 
Lombardy was both much larger and much smaller than at present. 
It continually expanded and contracted around a core whose political 
and economic center was Milan. Milone has described the region aptly: 


Lombardy—roughly enclosed between the Alps, and the Po, Ticino, and Mincio 
Rivers—is neither a natural nor a human region. It is merely a part of the great 
Po-Alpine physical region; its many historical vicissitudes have completely varied 
the boundaries and mixed the people and the economy.* 


Taking the effective political units of late medieval and early renais- 
sance Italy as a standard of comparison, Lombardy was very large in- 
deed.” At one moment, in 1402, it threatened, or promised, to become 
co-extensive with all of Italy. The policies pursued to create the regional 
state were fundamental in Lombardy’s economic growth process in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The importance of the political back- 
ground makes indispensable at this point a brief survey of the tangled 
political situation of the period. 

The republican commune, or commonwealth, the unit of political 
organization that characterized the flourishing medieval cities of cen- 
tral and northern Italy, reached its ‘apogee in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, when it also began to undergo developments which 
were to destroy its spirit and corrupt its functioning. As the commune 
lost its vitality, the despotic regional state grew up in its place.’ 


1 Ferdinando Milone, L’Italia nell’ economia delle sue regioni (Turin: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Einaudi, 1955), pp. 96-97. This book is the definitive economic geography of Italy. 

2 The term “Lombardy” as used here refers to the State of Milan, ruled by the Dukes of 
Milan. The first Duke of Milan (Gian Galeazzo Visconti) was named in 1395, but the Visconti 
dynasty had controlled the area for a century or so before that year. The last Visconti duke 
died in 1447. His rule was followed by the abortive Ambrosian Republic, an attempt to regain 
the commune, and, in 1450, by the first Sforza Duke, Francesco, a condottiere. The rule of the 
Sforza ended in 1535, as that of the Spanish military government began. 

3 See Luigi Simeoni, Le Signorie (2 vols.; Milan: Casa Editrice Dottor Francesco Vallardi, 
1950), especially Chs. VII-IX, Vol. I. In addition to Milan, the leading states of the time were, 
or were to become, Venice, Florence, the Papacy, and the Kingdom of Naples. 
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The commune did not disappear suddenly, nor was its disappear- 
ance fortuitous. Throughout northern and central Italy the commune 
had fallen behind the times—it was too small to defend itself, and too 
small to act creatively on economic possibilities. The military strength 
of the commune rested on the active military participation of the citi- 
zenry—a sometimes dangerous, always time consuming activity. The 
gradual replacement of the citizen-soldier by mercenaries—the con- 
dottieri—although in appearance merely a practical step, signified a 
profound change in political outlook. 

The league of northern Italian communes of the late twelfth cen- 
tury—the Lombard League—formed to withstand the devastating 
attacks and ambitions of Frederick Barbarossa, provided the first, albeit 
unwitting, step in the formation of the regional State of Milan. The last 
step was the coercive unification of Lombardy by what became the 
Visconti dynasty. The rule of the Visconti, melting into that of the 
Sforza, lasted over two centuries. It was a period of despotism, of 
violence, of naked power; it was also one of centralization and unifica- 
tion, and associated with substantial improvement in the foundations 
of economic activity for all Lombardy. 

Milan’s location, for both strategic and economic reasons, had made 
it since antiquity one of Italy’s nerve centers. It was in the van of 
commune development, and again in the development of the regional 
state. Regionalization was achieved through the growth and spread of 
the signoria, or lordship (not to be confused with the northern seig- 
neurie, whose origins, scope, and functioning were all different). The 
signoria signified the end of meaningful party government in the 
commune. Its quarrelsome liberty was replaced by the stability—or the 
hope of stability—of the tyrannical state. 

From 1277, with the exception of a few years, the Visconti domi- 
nated Milan. After 1312 their rule was supreme as they strengthened 
their hold over the Po valley and the hills surrounding it. Azzone 
Visconti (d. 1339) controlled Milan, Como, Vercelli, Pavia, Lodi, 
Piacenza, Cremona, Crema, Bergamo, Brescia—the major cities of the 
region—and many smaller towns. 

From Azzone’s death, the Visconti schemed, fought, and conquered 
until in 1395 Gian Galeazzo Visconti was proclaimed Duke of Milan 
and Prince of the Holy Roman Empire by the Emperor Wenceslas. 
When Gian Galeazzo died in 1402, Milan was the most powerful of 
Italian states. Not until the nineteenth century was the unification of 
Italy again to seem, or to be, so close. In addition to the cities and their 
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territories just cited (but less Crema) the Visconti ruled Parma, Reggio, 
Bologna, Siena, Perugia, Novara, Alessandria, Tortona, Vicenza, 
Verona, Bassano, Pisa, and other less important towns. 

The death of Gian Galeazzo by plague, while preparing to advance 
on Florence, produced chaos. The hegemony of the Visconti con- 
tracted swiftly and violently, but within a generation a substantial 
restoration was achieved (under Filippo Maria Visconti).* Between 
1500 and 1535, under the impact of invasion, wars, and intrigues by 
and with the French, the Swiss, the Venetians, and the Spanish, the 
duchy once more contracted. (In 1535, Lombardy fell under the formal 
control of Charles V, and endured 179 years of Spanish military rule.) 





II 


It was in the foregoing political and military context, and especially 
in the fifteenth century, that Lombardy experienced its period of 
greatest economic expansion. Despite its lack of easy or continuous 
access to the sea (whether the Adriatic or the Ligurian), Milan became 
a focal point for international economic activity, and Lombard a syno- 
nym for business acumen. Milan had by no means been stagnant in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, but neither had it achieved 
the economic brilliance of, say, Florence, Genoa, and Venice. The posi- 
tions were to be reversed in the next two centuries. 

It is now widely accepted that in the period (roughly) 1350-1450 
established economic centers—whether Flemish, English, German, 
French, or Italian—suffered. The period is usually characterized by 
the terms depression, contraction, crisis, collapse, and the like, for the 
agricultural and industrial economies of both northern and southern 
Europe.” 

For most of central and northern Italy in the late fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries it is appropriate to say, with Lopez, that 


. . . the economic condition of Italy during the Renaissance has been rightly 
compared with that of England after 1870. The progress of other peoples took 
away from Italy its almost absolute monopoly of long-distance trade, but it also 
created new fields where the accumulated capital and experience of that people 


4The duchy’s rule was never again as extensive as under Gian Galeazzo. See Federico 
Chabod, Lo Stato di Milano nella prima meta del secolo XVI (Rome: Edizioni dell’ Atteneo, 
1955), pp. 3-6 for a delineation of the boundaries of the state as of 1500. 

5 See, for example, the essays by M. Postan, Robert S. Lopez, E. Carus-Wilson, and John U. 
Nef, in M. Postan and E. E. Rich (eds.) The Cambridge Economic History of Europe (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1952), II, Chs. IV, V, VI, and Vil, respectively. 
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of commercial pioneers could be profitably employed. If all this implied de- 
cadence, neither the Italians nor their new competitors fully realized it. 


True though these observations may be in general, they do not apply 
to Lombardy. For the latter, the period was one of widespread and 
progressive structural change, social mobility, and rapid economic de- 
velopment in agriculture, industry, trade, and finance—a period much 
more comparable to Tudor than to late Victorian England. 

What set Lombardy off from the rest of Italy in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was its political transformation. Not that signorie 
and regionalization were confined to Lombardy; rather, there the 
change took hold earlier, the methods struck more deeply (because 
of their nature and perhaps because of their gradualness), and the 
consequences were more far-reaching. Cipolla counts the signoria as 
the fundamental “innovation” underlying the vast economic changes 
in Lombardy in the period. Here we shall try to show why this was so." 

The commune had been ruled by a worldly aristocracy, representing 
a long-standing fusion in function, class, and outlook of the old Italian 
nobility and wealthy burghers. In Lombardy, the emergence of the 
new lordships did not upset the dominance of economic interests— 
although, as we shall see, the origins and composition of the personnel 
underwent significant change. The relationship between the Milanese 
dukes and the dynamic industrial, agricultural, commercial, and finan- 
cial interests was more often than not mutually beneficial. In more 
ways than one, the economic policies of the time in Lombardy, reach- 
ing out well beyond the policies of the commune, foreshadowed the 
mercantilism of England, not least in the treatment accorded the 
church and its lands. Considerations of space forbid examination of 
developments in all sectors of the economy. But the changes in agri- 
culture, which will occupy us here, were both basic to and representa- 
tive of changes in industry, trade, and finance. 


III 


The striking physical setting of Lombardy has since antiquity pro- 
vided the area with at least a satisfactory agricultural life. But the 


6 Ibid., p. 351. 

TCarlo M. Cipolla, as later references will only partially reveal, has been engaged in a 
persistent and rewarding effort to examine the economic history of Lombardy (and elsewhere 
in Italy) in the light of modern issues. The interpretation of the signoria noted above will be 
found in his “I precedenti economici,” in Storia di Milano (Milan: Fondazione Treccani degli 
Alfieri, 1957), VIII (hereafter: Milano VIII), 345-50. 
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heights reached by agriculture—and, based on it, by the entire econ- 
omy—in the period under consideration were a result of human effort 
—of patience, ingenuity, and alertness to market possibilities. 

The region of Lombardy is unusually varied in its physical attributes. 
As Pugliese has said, “in this relatively small area there are many dif- 
ferences of altitude, climate, soil types, and vegetation; more so than 
in regions infinitely larger, such as Germany.” ® 

The most natural physical classification of Lombardy is in terms of 
its mountains, hills, and plains—with the last divided into high and 
low, irrigated and non-irrigated. Fortunately, one of the early acts of 
the Spanish in taking over Lombardy was a land survey. Though 
known to be in error in certain respects (for example, some moun- 
tainous territory was omitted), the Spanish survey conveys accurately 
enough the uses to which the land was put in the various zones at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century (and it may be assumed that 
this was in rough accord with the pattern of the preceding century).° 

The mountainous zone, where only about a third of the land was 
under direct cultivation, was isolated by poor transportation facilities, 
and its inhabitants eked out a hard living from the stony, steeply sloped, 
and sun-starved land. Cereals for their own consumption were raised by 
an extremely labor-intensive farming of tiny parcels of land, where the 
combination of terrain (and man-made terraces), sunshine, and soil 
would permit. The zone was basically self-sufficient, and devoted to 
what today would be called general farming (cereals, vegetables, the 
vine, chestnuts, some cattle). The poorest of the zones in Lombardy, and 
of little importance to its economy, it was also the only area in which 
independent small holdings were the rule rather than the exception.” 





8 Salvatore Pugliese, ‘“(Condizioni economiche e finanziarie della Lombardia nella prima meta 
del secolo XVIII,” in Miscellanea di storia italiana (Turin: Fratelli Bocca Librai di S.M., 1924), 
serie terza, XXI, 25. For a detailed statement of the physique of Lombardy, see Milone, L’Italia 
nell economia, pp. 96-134. Kent R. Greenfield, Economics and Liberalism in the Risorgimento— 
A Study of Nationalism in Lombardy, 1814-1848 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), 
Part I, is concerned with late eighteenth and early nineteenth-century conditions, and is inter- 
esting for comparative purposes. 

® For the detailed figures, see Pugliese, ‘“Condizione economiche . . . ,” p. 38. Correspond- 
ing figures for the twentieth century may be found on p. 39 of the same work. The latter, as 
might be expected, show a significant increase in effective utilization of land surface. 

10 Apart from the mountain areas, land tenure in Lombardy was characterized by medium 
to large-size estates, the size tending to increase toward the plain. Typically, these lands were 
owned by absentees, and farmed by some form or another of share-cropper, small tenant, or large 
renter. Share-cropping predominated in the hills, and renting on the plain, characteristically, 
but with exceptions in both areas. Share-cropping took the form of the so-called massaria, a 
type of communal, or collective share-cropping; and, as time went on, as communications im- 
proved and specialization increased, the massaria tended to be replaced by the mezzadria, a 
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The hill zone of Lombardy—in which Como, Bergamo and Brescia 
were the most important centers—was considerably more productive, 
and over half of its land was under direct cultivation. Like the moun- 
tains, the hills required a labor-intensive agriculture,” but they were 
well located for the transalpine trade, the valleys were wider, gentler, 
and they were more frequently blessed with soil and sunshine. 

Almost a third of the land of the hill zone was ploughed for grains, 
and viticulture was of substantial importance.” Important as these 
products were for the prosperity and balance of the hill economy, it 
was the mulberry leaf, the basis of Lombardy’s splendid silk industry 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that was of even greater sig- 
nificance. Characteristically, the planting of five mulberry trees on 
each 100 pertiche (15.6 pertiche milanesi equal one hectare) was re- 
quired by Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza in 1470, in the appropriate 
areas. 

The plains of Lombardy were its most productive area, and it was 
from them that the agriculture of Lombardy derived its distinctive 
character, as it does still today. About three quarters of the high, non- 
irrigated plain was under direct cultivation (divided roughly between 
grains and the vine, with a small amount of forage). Of even greater 
importance was the irrigated area, of both the high and the low plains. 
In this area, about 85 per cent of the land was under direct cultivation, 
with a substantial devotion to forage and (especially after the end of 
the fifteenth century) to rice cultivation. Basic to the character of the 
plains area was its amazing and intricate irrigation system, developed 
by the Milanese dukes as an integral part of the policies by which they 
forged the regional state. 

The irrigation system was made possible by and adapted to the 
constant flow of Alpine rivers, the gently sloping terrain, and a for- 





more individualistic version of the same institution, which had itself long existed in Italy. 
Although there was much highly fragmented tenancy on the plain before our period begins, the 
typical pattern that developed during the expansion was the large renter—he may be called a 
capitalistic renter—who hired agricultural labor, and managed his rented lands. His labor force 
was in large part the former small tenant population, dispossessed by the process of change. 
See Carlo Cipolla, “Ripartizione delle colture nel pavese secondo le ‘misure territoriali’ della 
meta del ’500,” in Studi di economia e statistica (Universita di Catania), serie I, I, 258, and 
Greenfield, Economics and Liberalism ..., pp. 5, and 27-28. 

11“The spade was the characteristic instrument of cultivation,” even in the eighteenth 
century. Greenfield, ibid., p. 4. 

12 To say a portion of land was devoted to a particular crop does not mean it was spe- 
cialized in that crop. Thus the vine and the mulberry tree were interspersed in cultivated 
fields, for example. See, for example, Cipolla, ‘Ripartizione . . . ,” pp. 257-59. What Cipolla 
shows here as true for the small region fanning out to the north and east from Pavia was 
generally true of the entire region then, as in some areas of Italy it still is. 
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tuitous belt of fomzanili (warm springs, particularly important in 
the Milanese area). Taken together, these characteristics provided a 
continuous moving film of water over the land through all seasons, and 
made possible the marcite, or permanent meadows. 

The marcite (from marzo, the month of March) yielded seven or 
eight cuts of grass yearly, rather than the usual three, and were the 
basis of the vital and highly productive dairy industry that flowered in 
the fifteenth century, and of the rice industry that began late in the 
fifteenth century.” 

The central importance of navigation and irrigation canals in Lom- 
bardy requires an examination of their development prior to, and par- 
ticularly under, the Visconti and Sforza dukes. Milan is not only in- 
land, it is also located between, but not on, three principal rivers of 
the Po valley—the Po itself, the Ticino to the west, and the Adda to 
the east. Apart from the cities of the hill zone already mentioned, and 
Milan itself, the strategic population and economic centers of Lom- 
bardy were all located on the rivers—Vigevano and Pavia on the 
Ticino, Piacenza and Cremona on the Po, and Lodi on the Adda. 

For both military and commercial reasons, Milan had inclined 
toward canal building from Roman times. It was the foundation laid 
by canal building for purposes primarily of navigation which—valuable 
in itself for the trade of the region—made the irrigation network a 
feasible development for progressive agriculturists (including the dukes 
themselves). 

The first canal serving Milan directly was begun under Hadrian and 
finished under Antoninus Pius. This canal (the Vecchiabbia, or Vet- 
tabbia) runs roughly southeast from Milan to what is now Melegnano 
(at the Northern Lambro River, which flows into the Po). It had 
ceased to be navigable in the early Middle Ages.’* Irrigation canals 
deriving from the small rivers around Milan are known to have existed 





13 For a more extended discussion of the marcite and associated questions, see Pugliese, 
“Condizioni economiche ... ,” p. 25, Milone, L’Italia nell’ economia ..., pp. 115-24, 
and C. J. Robertson, “Italian Rice Production in its Regional Setting,” Geography, XX, Part I 
(March 1935), 22. See also Greenfield, Economics and Liberalism ..., p. 13, who points 
out that both the natural fertility of the soil, and the slope of the terrain were greatly supple- 
mented by “patient removals and transfers of earth . . . by generations of cultivators. . . .” 

14 Giulio Cesare Zimoli, “Canali e navigazione interna dalle origini al 1500,” Milano VIII, 
867-68. For a more detailed discussion of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, see Gerolamo 
Biscaro, “Gli antichi ‘navigli’ milanesi,” Archivio Storico Lombardo, serie quarta, X, anno 
XXXV (1908), 285 ff. I have relied heavily on Zimoli’s discussion for what follows. See also 
Giovanni Agnelli, “La viabilita nel Lodigiano, ecc.,” Archivio Storico Lombardo, serie quarta, 
I, anno XXXI (1940), for a general examination of transportation facilities in the area. 
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by 1140. The Cistercians, “of the monastery of Chiaravalle near Milan 
had an irrigation canal at work in 1138. A century later the initiative 
had passed to the commune: Milan’s great irrigation canal, Ja Muzza, 
was begun in 1220 and finished in 1239.” 

The first major canal serving Milan directly, and importantly, was 
the Naviglio Grande. Beginning as the Ticinello, running east from the 
Ticino River to Abbiategrasso, the canal was extended in 1177 to Milan. 
Until around 1270 the Naviglio Grande was used only for irrigation; 
since that time it has been used for navigation, “uninterruptedly and 
freely until today . . . to the incalculable advantage of trade and of the 
economy in general.” *° 

The greatest expansion of the navigation and irrigation network of 
Lombardy took place in the period of Visconti and Sforza rule, and 
was motivated by both strategic and economic aims. Well back in the 
thirteenth century, the Milanese had found themselves, or placed them- 
selves, in something like continuous conflict with (among others) 
Pavia, Piacenza and Cremona. Strategic aims placed steady pressure 
on Milan to consolidate control over the major cities of the valley. 
Intercity conflicts, the specific needs of the Milanese, and strategic and 
economic aims were all resolved as the lesser cities came under the 
control of the Visconti. 

The most important, though not the first, step in this process was 
the subjugation of Pavia (1356). Soon after, a canal connecting Pavia 
and Milan (the Navigliaccio) was dug and completed (1365). What 
Zimoli has to say of the Pavese, below, applies equally to the other 
cities of the Po valley that came under the Visconti: 


With the loss of its indepedence, although the history of the commerce and 
navigation of the Pavese became a chapter of that of Milan, Pavia’s prosperity 
did not cease at all. The use of the river for navigation continued and was in- 
creased by the combined military and commercial usage. It was to the interest 
of Milan and of the Visconti, as for the Sforza who followed, to favor the com- 


15 Gunnar Mickwitz, “Italy,” in J. H. Clapham and Eileen Power (eds.), The Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1942), I, 324. The 
impression given by Mickwitz is misleading. The Muzza was built by the Milanese, but “sotto 
la podesteria del lodigiano Amizano Carrentano”—at the behest of a podesta or chief magis- 
trate from the Lodi area—this being the time when communes deliberately placed themselves 
under the effective administration of magistrates from other communes. Drawing from, parallel- 
ing, and emptying back into the Adda River, the Muzza served Lodi more than Milan. See 


Zimoli, “Canali... ,” p. 871. See also Ismail Sirry Bey, Irrigation in the Valley of the River 
Po (Cairo: National Printing Department, 1902). 
16 Zimoli, “Canali... ,” p. 876. Sirry Bey (Irrigation ..., p. 62) argues that it was 


used for navigation as early as 1257, but Zimoli appears to be more reliable. 
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merce and inland navigation of the cities which had come under their domina- 
tion.17 


Of the numerous other canals built under the dukes, the most impor- 
tant were the Martesana (1457, under Francesco Sforza), connecting 
Milan directly with the Adda River, and used for both navigation and 
irrigation, and the Fossa Interna, used to cross the entire city of Milan 
—made possible by the locks invented by da Vinci for that purpose—in 
the rule of Lodovico Sforza. The Navigliaccio, the Naviglio Grande, 
and the Martesana canals were the basis for a complete network, 
branching out as they did in all directions but north from Milan. (The 
northward connection with Lake Como, via the Adda River, was not 
to be completed until the eighteenth century.) Utilizing this network, 
innumerable small canals and irrigation ditches were constructed, and 
their effect was to transform the agriculture of Lombardy. 


IV 


The development of canals and waterworks provided the physical 
basis of Lombardy’s agricultural revolution, and associated economic 
growth. The social basis and the “entrepreneurship” were provided by 
the dukes, both directly and, more importantly, indirectly by the new 
class of men that grew up as a result of ducal policies. These policies, 
having as their aim the growth and consolidation of the dukes’ power, 
required a new set of power relationships in Lombardy. To achieve the 
power they sought, the dukes—“not from virtue, but from necessity,” as 
Cipolla says—had to reduce the power of the old nobility and the 
church, and gain support from what was to be a flourishing middle 
class. In this respect, of course, the dukes were anticipating similar 
steps in later times and places and, as would also be true elsewhere, 
much of what they did was urged upon them “from below.” ** 

The two major manifestations of Lombardy’s agricultural revolution 
were (1) a more rational distribution of land ownership, and connected 
with this, (2) the extension and improvement of land under cultiva- 
tion. Changes in technique, apart from the improvements in irrigation 
facilities, were not undertaken.” 

17 Zimoli, “Canali... ,” pp. 879-80. The strategic importance of Pavia, located on the 
Ticino just above its junction with the Po, was that it was the furthest point inland continuously 
navigable from the Adriatic. 

18 Cipolla, Milano VIII, 352-53. Also see Cipolla’s “Per la storia delle terre della ‘bassa’ 
lombarda,” in Studi in onore di Armando Sapori (Milan: Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 1957), 


I, 670, hereafter referred to as Sapori I. 
19 Ibid., p. 671. 
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The first of these changes involved “the economic fall of the church,” 
and was reciprocally related to the second. Let us now examine the 
changed position of the church (understanding that much of what is 
said applied as well to the old feudal nobility). 

As is well known, in the medieval period the church had vast posses- 
sions of land throughout Italy, possessions that had grown in size par- 
ticularly in the first two centuries of this millennium. Additions to their 
lands had slowed down or ceased in northern Italy by the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, but their holdings were still intact in that 
area. How much of the land of the north they owned at their high 
point is not known, but it is known that by the mid-sixteenth century, 
after a long and losing political and economic struggle, the percentage 
in Lombardy was down to 10-15 per cent, compared with 65-70 per cent 
in southern Italy.” 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century, ecclesiastical estates were 
almost entirely rented out,”* as a means of relieving the perpetual finan- 
cial embarrassment of the abbots. The dukes—in almost constant con- 
flict with the church—did what they could to increase this embarrass- 
ment. Typically, church estates (including the domain lands) were 
farmed by tenants working tiny units (“minutissime unita”). As the 
fifteenth century entered its second quarter, a different type—Cipolla 
calls them agricultural entrepreneurs—began to rent, and ultimately to 
control church lands. The means by which the transference was 
achieved is fascinating, not least because the ecclesiastics unwittingly 
cooperated in their own economic undoing. The dukes did sometimes 
take church lands by violent means, as in sixteenth-century England, 
but the decline of the church was not the consequence of a religious 
struggle. It was accomplished through fiscal measures, combined with 
legal tradition, the economic possibilities of the time, and the needs of 
the abbeys. But the land just as surely was transferred from the hands 
of traditionalists to those of eager businessmen. 

The church’s long-standing shortage of liquid capital was deliberately 
exacerbated by the dukes “through fiscal impositions that did not rec- 
ognize religious immunities.” The result, in the institutional context 


20 All this, and much of what follows has been brought out by Cipolla in an important 
study, “Comment s’est perdue la propriété ecclesiastique dans I’Italie du Nord entre le XI® et 
le XVIE siécle,” Annales-Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, Vol. 2, No. 3 (July-Sept. 1947), 
317 ff. The above discussion is based upon pp. 317-18 and the text and Footnote 3 on p. 326 
(which contains a valuable table). 

21 Ibid., pp. 318-19. 

22 Cipolla, Milano VIII, p. 350. 
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of Lombardy, and given the shrewdness of the new agriculturists, was 
to place steady pressure on the church to relinquish control of its 
lands. The new renters—who also accomplished the displacement of 
the small peasant tenant—did not merely rent the land, they improved 
it—by digging irrigation canals, dyking, clearing and draining, and the 
like. These improvements were at once the source of substantial returns 
to the agriculturist and the legal means of virtually stealing church 
lands. To quote Cipolla once more: 


By an old tradition, the agrarian law of Lombardy provided that if the landlord 
at the termination of the rent contract had not completely reimbursed the renter 
for the expenses of improvement made in his tenure, he was obliged to re-rent 
the same land to the same renter at the same rent until the aforesaid reimburse- 
ment was made. When the business men of the time rented the lands of the 
Church and invested substantially in capital improvements, they knew that the 
Church would never be able to reimburse them, and that after many improve- 
ments, they would be able to take control of the land itself, for a token amount.?* 


The renting referred to above had begun as short-term, fixed rents. 
Through the process just described, these were transformed into rents 
in perpetuity, much like the English copyhold, at ridiculously low fig- 
ures when the income (by virtue of capital improvements) is taken 
into account. In effect, the new farmers were getting their land free 
(whether they owned it or not was unimportant), paying only for 
capital improvements, and receiving yields, consequently, which were 
quite high—Cipolla estimates them at 15-20 per cent on the average. 

What may be said of the church was true in lesser degree of the old 
nobility—some of whom adapted to the bustling economic activity of 
the time. They too were put under pressure, financial and otherwise, 
by the dukes. Subject to harsh fiscal burdens, they also saw the signore 
deliberately build new roads, the aim and effect of which was to rob 
the rural nobility of both its economic and its strategic position—and 
incidentally, to improve the transportation and communications of the 
area.”* 

Of greater importance for the agriculture of the time were the suc- 
cessful measures taken in the early fifteenth century, by the dukes, to 
free the countryside from its legal and fiscal servitude to the city no- 
bility. Specifically, this meant a reduction of rural taxes (previously 


23 Sapori, I, 669. See also Cipolla, Annales, p. 319, and Milano VIII, 357-58, where he dis- 
cusses the dramatic impact and spread of this process—and the development of a new institution 
(the consegna) that changed custom into law—in the fifteenth century. 

24 Cipolla, Milano VIII, 350. 
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used to support a decadent aristocracy) and an immediate and continu- 
ing enhancement of the process of rural capital improvements.” 

As lands were taken into new hands and improved, they were 
planted more extensively to the traditional crops of the region, but 
also to some new ones. These latter—the mulberry leaf, a forage-cattle- 
cheese complex, woad, and rice—were both the basis for and the out- 
come of the other economic changes taking place in the region: 
population growth, new industry, higher incomes, urbanization, and 
the other signs of a rapidly growing economy. The dependence of these 
developments on the policies of the dukes (and the economic possibili- 
ties opened up by them) is clear. The agricultural products mentioned 
above were either not grown at all, or were relatively unimportant 
in Lombardy until the fourteenth, and in the case of rice and the mul- 
berry leaf, the fifteenth century. Woad and the mulberry leaf were 
stimulated by the encouragement to the textile industries provided by 
the dukes; the other crops were unthinkable without the irrigation 
system made possible by ducal policy. 

Of all industries in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Lombardy, silk 
production was the most important and spectacular. Wool and fustians, 
and the armament and needle industries were all important in Lom- 
bardy in the Middle Ages, and they remained so in the period here 
discussed. But in the fifteenth century it was silk—and the building 
industry *°—along with agriculture that provided the most dynamic 
aspect to the Lombard economy. 

Of great importance to the silk industry in Lombardy was its self- 
sufficiency in primary raw materials, an advantage not shared by the 
wool and fustian industries. As mentioned earlier, mulberry trees were 
planted by edict in the fifteenth century. Matching this was ducal en- 
couragement to the establishment of the silk industry itself. Isolated 
attempts at silk manufacture in Lombardy had been made in the four- 
teenth century, but they had come to nothing. In 1442, Duke Filippo 
Maria extended privileges to a Florentine silk manufacturer to induce 
him to settle in Milan. These included an annual subsidy, tax exemp- 
tions for himself and his entire working force for ten years, and exemp- 
tion from relevant customs duties. The same treatment was soon ex- 


25 See Sapori I, 670, and Cipolla Milano VIII, 350-51. 

26 The intense activity of the building industry in the fifteenth century was a direct outcome 
of the prosperity of the period, which led to a buzz of both urban and rural building, includ- 
ing an absolutely new phase of dwellings for the peasantry, inter alia. See Cipolla, Milano VIII, 
361-62. 
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tended to a Genoese and others as time went on.” Within twenty years, 
the silk industry was employing 15,000 operatives in Milan alone. The 
industry in Lombardy specialized in a particularly luxurious type of 
silk cloth. Multi-colored, intricately designed, shot through with gold 
and silver, it catered to an international luxury trade. And, although 
based primarily on Milan’s economic importance in international trade 
in the fifteenth century, the fact that Milan was the center for the trade 
in precious metals at the time doubtless had much to do with the 
extraordinary amount of gold and silver used in silk production. 
Woad became an important crop in Lombardy in the fourteenth 
century. By the fifteenth century, not only had the production of woad 
(il guado) become vital to the textile industries of the region, it had 
also become an important export. Although woad had been widely 
used in Lombardy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, its cultiva- 
tion had been left to others—principally the Tuscans and the Bolog- 
nese.”* Lombardy had grown madder extensively in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. When woad production was undertaken, it was 
grown in the madder-producing areas, and entirely displaced the pro- 
duction of the latter. From having been an importer of woad from 
Tuscany in the thirteenth century, Lombardy became an exporter of 
the product to Tuscany by the close of the fourteenth century. More 
important, it had become an important exporter of woad to the cloth 
industries of England, the Low Countries, Spain, and Venice.*® An 
important factor stimulating production of the plant in Lombardy, as 
Borlandi points out, was the uncertainty arising from dependence on 
outside sources of supply. But even more important was the increased 
pace of activity in Lombardy’s own textile industries and in its rapidly 
growing export trade in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.** 





27 Pietro Verri, Considerazioni sul commercio dello Stato di Milano (a cura di C. A. Vianello) 
(Milan: Universita L. Bocconi, 1939), pp. 14-15, text and footnotes. Verri was an eighteenth 
century economist-reformer of Lombardy, one of several, and probably the most acute. 

28 The discussion here follows Franco Borlandi, “Note per la storia della produzione e del 
commercio di una materia prima. Il guado nel Medio Evo,” in Studi in onore di Gino Luzzato 
(Milan: Giuffré, 1949), I, 297-324. Woad provided a blue dye, and madder (la robbia), to be 
mentioned, a tomato red dye. 

29 Whereas the madder plant yielded one crop in two years, which destroyed the plant (the 
dye coming from the root), woad gave four to five crops a year (and the dye comes from 
the leaves). Ibid., p. 308. 

39 Ibid., pp. 304-5. 

31 The largest single outlet was England in the fifteenth century, a market skilfully exploited 
by the famous mercantile and financial house of Borromei of Milan. See Gerolamo Biscaro, 
“Tl Banco Filippo Borromei e compagni di Londra (1436-1439),” Archivio Storico Lombardo, 
serie quarta, XIX, anno XL (1913), 114-16 for a discussion of the trade in dyes, and pp. 37- 
126, and pp. 283-314 for a fuller discussion of this enterprise. 
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The production of rice in Lombardy, not begun until the very late 
fifteenth century (although apparently known to the Romans), would 
have been inconceivable without the elaborate irrigation system of the 
area, the fontanili, and the fertilizer provided by the increased emphasis 
on dairy farming—in turn dependent on the marcite mentioned earlier. 
The area of rice production in Lombardy centered around Milan (and, 
incidentally, used its sewage for fertilizer), stretching down to include 
Pavia to the south, to and beyond the Ticino on the west and beyond 
the Adda on the east. 

The incentives for rice production were strong—the urban market, 
a relatively small permanent labor force and similarly modest housing 
requirements, little need for livestock, and of course the obvious natural 
qualifications of the area in terms of its climate, terrain, and water 
supply for that crop. But there was substantial opposition to the crop 
for another reason—the prevalence of swampy, insect-breeding fields 
close to the centers of population. The struggle between economic pos- 
sibilities and health considerations was continuous from the beginning. 
The battle against rice cultivation was carried on by the municipal 
authorities (although not always wholeheartedly) and the church, most 
notably, in the latter case, by Cardinal Borromeo in the seventeenth 
century (a descendant of the mercantile family mentioned earlier).*” 

The transformation of the plain, by clearing, draining, irrigation, 
road and bridge building, the creation of permanent meadows, the con- 
struction of vastly improved barns, human dwellings, and other pro- 
ductive facilities was both cause and effect of the growth of the vital 
dairy industry that grew to prominence in the fifteenth century—in 
turn encouraged by the prosperity of urban centers. Most of the im- 
provements of the period were naturally undertaken by the bustling 
agricultural entrepreneurs, but the lead was taken by the dukes them- 
selves, who were quite active in the extension and rational use of the 
land. Galeazzo II and Gian Galeazzo Visconti in the late fourteenth 
century, and Filippo Maria Visconti in the mid-fifteenth century were 
responsible for clearing and improvements of their own and even 
others’ lands, going so far as to requisition men and oxen from church 
estates for such work. Francesco, first of the Sforza dukes, had the Mar- 
tesana built, and he promoted irrigation projects extensively. Lodovico 
Sforza built a model dairy farm, and encouraged (without success) 


32 For a fuller discussion of the conflict, see Pugliese, ‘““Condizioni economiche ... ,” pp. 
35-38. For a discussion of the interdependence of water, meadow, forage, cattle, manure, 
sewage, and rice, see C. H. Robertson, “Italian Rice Production . .. ,” pp. 22-23. 
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attempts to improve the breed of wool grown in the area. And so on. 

It is now time to look at the ““omini d’affari.” Who were these new 
men, where did they come from, what did they do? Some were not 
“new” at all, of course, but the more enterprising of the old nobility 
(landed, but almost always with urban interests), who responded in 
kind to the quickened pace of economic activity. Most frequently, in 
terms of numbers and in terms of enterprise as well, the new men were 
from the middle, often the lower middle class: small proprietors, large 
tenants, the lesser country nobility, small merchants and bankers, the 
military, and administrators. It was a period when those with great 
fortunes could and did increase them. More important, it was a period 
in which the small man could also amass a fortune. 

Neither a typical nor an extraordinary example of the new men was 
Pasino di Rolino degli Eustachi, founder of the fortunes of the Eustachi 
“dynasty” of Pavia.** Pasino was a fisherman and shipper, apparently 
of small scale, on the Ticino and the Po, until he became involved in 
the river and lake battles of the Visconti. Under Gian Galeazzo he 
ultimately commanded twenty to thirty “galleoni” and became an ad- 
miral—although river fighter seems a more accurate term—of the Vis- 
conti fleet in the numerous battles on the Po, the Ticino, and Lago di 
Garda. Pasino not only survived the death of Gian Galeazzo, out of 
which, it will be remembered, chaos ensued, but he emerged as an 
even more powerful figure under Filippo Maria in the second quarter 
of the fifteenth century. 

His first major successes at business were due to his political position 
as, in effect, controller of Pavia’s docks. When he died (1445) he was 
a leading merchant, financier, industrial, and transportation magnate 
—and his holdings of land were enormous. The differences between 
Pasino and Pirenne’s Godric of Finchale, also of humble beginnings, 
were many, but the two most significant are that Pasino died richer, 
and that he did not die a saint, like Godric. In both respects he fitted 
harmoniously into his time and place. 

Pasino was characteristic of his time and place in another important 
sense. He was imbued by a spirit of calculation and speculation, and a 
disregard for tradition. And, like so many of his contemporaries, he was 
indifferent to the “sector” from which his gains flowed. Thus, as Cipolla 





33 My entire account is based on the excellent study of Giuseppe Aleati, “Una dinastia di 
magnati medioevali: gli Eustachi di Pavia,” in Studi in onore di Armando Sapori (Milan: 
Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 1957), Il, 747-57. It may be noted that by the close of the 
sixteenth century, Pasino’s then noble descendants had repudiated his businesslike, and rela- 
tively humble beginnings. 
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points out, the “return to the land” of the period, so often used to sug- 
gest that the merchants and industrialists of Lombardy had become 
“soft and tired,” is a misreading of the times, not just of the people. 
The return to the land, which in fact took place, was not always a 
return, for one thing, and it was to gain the high profits from an im- 
proving agriculture, for another. As earlier pointed out, returns of 15-20 
per cent, accompanied by fiscal perquisites and relatively low risks 
(compared to trade and industry), suffice to explain the wholesale 
movement of liquid capital into agriculture—and greatly help to ex- 
plain the dazzling growth of agriculture in the period. It must be re- 
membered that specialized economic functions in this period were 
much more the exception than the rule.* 


V 


There is much more of importance remaining to be said of the agri- 
culture of Lombardy in this period, not to mention other and related 
factors in its economic development, but it is time to bring to an end an 
already lengthy article. In closing, a few words of summary and men- 
tion of the developments following our period seem in order. 

Prosperous though the economy of Lombardy had been by the thir- 
teenth century—in both its urban and rural aspects—that prosperity 
was pale by comparison with what developed in the fourteenth and 
boomed in the fifteenth centuries. The economic vitality evidenced in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries could not find expression—at 
least it did not—in the social, economic and political structure of 
medieval Lombardy. 

The Visconti dukes, followed with equal vigor by a half century of 
Sforza dukes, disrupted the foundations of Lombard society, and 
widened the unit of political organization in their historically pre- 
cocious attempts to create a regional state. In breaking down the old, 
they had the political acumen to replace it with a new structure—per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say to allow and encourage a new 


34 Cipolla, Milano VIII, 363-64; and in Sapori I, 668. By the close of the sixteenth century 
a different significance must be attributed to the emphasis on agricultural activity. Beginning 
then, and particularly in the seventeenth century, the two major factors keeping capital on the 
land were (1) the general weakness and the spreading stagnation of industry and trade, and 
(2) the contributing factor of Spanish rule, which emphasized the noble qualities of land 
ownership and frowned on all other economic activities. Bruno Caizzi, who has done as much 
as anyone to set the record straight in these matters, particularly in his several volumes on 
Como, may be consulted conveniently in his illuminating essay, “I tempi della decadenza 
economica di Cremona,” Saport II, 1011-19. 
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social structure to emerge. But the form taken by the new society was 
not a matter of accident. In what might be called their public works, 
their policies encouraging industry and trade, their improvements in 
agriculture, and in their population policies (material encouragements 
for large families, and for repatriation and migration to Lombardy), 
the Milanese dukes in many, perhaps all, significant ways anticipated 
the so-called mercantilistic states still in the offing. 

The prosperity created in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries lasted 
throughout the sixteenth century, and up to about 1620,*° despite for- 
eign rule, and the diversion of trade and industry to new states and 
patterns. The depression of the seventeenth century was not left behind 
until the eighteenth century was well under way. The reasons for this 
stagnation, which affected all Italy, are many, and they include the 
factors just noted. What appears to have been critical, however, was 
the development of a structure of intertwined economic and political 
controls that made impossible any adaption to the challenges facing the 
economy. The controlling groups—the corporate bodies of industry and 
trade, born in the Middle Ages—had grown and flourished along with 
the boom of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. To these groups all 
changes were threats; none were possibilities, and in this attitude the 
corporations had their one virtue—consistency. Until their grip could 
be loosened, the economy of Lombardy was to live out a depressed, 
fitful, and impoverished existence.** 





Douctas F. Down, Cornell University 


35 It is only recently that the older notion, that prosperity ceased with the opening of the 
sixteenth century, has been laid to rest. Of the many new writings that might be cited, those 
of Aleati and Cipolla seem most pointed. See Giuseppe Aleati, La Popolazione di Pavia durante 
tl dominio spagnolo (Milan: Guiffré, 1957), esp. pp. 111-28, Aleati and Cipolla, “L’economia 
milanese e lombarda nei secoli XVI e XVII,” in Milano XI, and Cipolla’s general article on 
Italy, “Il declino economico dell’ Italia,” in Carlo M. Cipolla (ed.), Storia dell’ economia italiana 
(Turin: Edizioni Scientifiche Einaudi, 1959), p. 605 ff.; also in slightly different form in the 
Economic History Review, second series, Vol. 5 (1952), as “The Decline of Italy: The case of 
a fully matured economy.” 

36 A most useful examination of this problem is Ettore Verga, “Le corporazioni delle industrie 
tessili in Milano—loro rapporti e conflitti nei secoli XVI-XVIII,” Archivio Storico Lombardo, 
serie terza, XIX, anno XXX (1903), 64-125. 








French Entrepreneurship During the 
Restoration: The Record of a Single Firm, 
the Anzin Mining Company * 


N THIS paper, which examines the business operations of the An- 

zin Mining Company during the Restoration, the record of a single 
firm has been used to assess recent interpretations of the nature of 
French entrepreneurship in the nineteenth century. These interpreta- 
tions portray French industry in its formative period developing around 
“small units, small volume, and small horizons.” * “Cautious manage- 
ment, obsolescent plants, and high profits” have been cited as main 
features which came to characterize the business operations of even the 
largest firms.” It has been pointed out also that maximization of profits 
was not a fundamental aim of the French entrepreneur, nor did he 
indulge in the competitive business practices common to American 
industrial development.’ In France, security and continuity of the firm 
were as important to the entrepreneur as profits, and the acquired rights 
of the small or marginal firm were respected and preserved. The family 
character of most French enterprises has been emphasized in explana- 
tion of these phenomena.* Close identification of family name and 
family honor with business holdings prescribed a minimizing of risks 
in the family firm, as well as consideration for the welfare of other 
family enterprises. Finally, in order to allow these conditions to endure, 
French entrepreneurs favored a high protective tariff. 

The extent to which the business operations of the Anzin Mining 
Company during 1815-1830 substantiate these interpretations is ex- 
amined below. An intensive study of the record of this important firm 


* Research for the present article was made possible by a United States Government Grant 
under Public Law 584, 79th Congress (Fulbright Act). 

1 John E. Sawyer, “The Entrepreneur and the Social Order: France and the United States,” 
in William Miller (ed.), Men in Business (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 14. 

2David S. Landes, “French Entrepreneurship and Industrial Growth in the Nineteenth 
Century,” Journal of Economic History, IX (May 1949), 49. 

3 [bid., pp. 48-50; Sawyer, “The Entrepreneur and the Social Order,” p. 17. See also David 
S. Landes, “French Business and the Businessman: A Social and Cultural Analysis,” in Edward 
M. Earle (ed.), Modern France (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951), pp. 348-49; 
A. H. Cole, “An Approach to the Study of Entrepreneurship,” Journal of Economic History, 
VI (Supplement 1946), 8-9. 

4 Landes, “French Entrepreneurship,” pp. 52-54. 
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became possible when the minutes of the board of directors were made 
available after World War II.° 





II 


During the Restoration the Anzin Mining Company was the most 
important coal mining firm in northern France. By 1830 its mining 
concession in the Department of Nord, between the Scarpe and Escaut 
Rivers, stretched through twelve communes, from Condé and Valen- 
ciennes near the Belgian frontier in the east toward Douai and as far as 
the Aniche mining concession in the west.® By then the annual extrac- 
tion of coal by the firm, which ordinarily amounted to about one quar- 
ter of the total French production, was almost 400,000 tons. The only 
larger coal producing region in France was the Loire valley, where 
coal extraction in 1831 was 654,210 tons." 

Most of the coal extracted by the Anzin company was used by towns 
located relatively near to the mines themselves, such as Lille, Arras, 
Douai, St. Omer, Lens. However, Anzin coal was shipped by barge to 
Dunkerque, and thence to ports along the coast of France as far as 
Bordeaux and La Rochelle; a small amount reached Paris by way of 
the Oise River and the Canal of St. Quentin; and coal from company 
pits at Fresnes was exported to Belgium, where it was much preferred 
by manufacturers at Tournay for the calcination of lime.* 

The characteristics of its product and the location of its mining con- 
cession were problems for the Anzin company. A large proportion of 
the company’s coal, especially that from pits at Fresnes and Vieux- 
Condé, was high grade anthracite. It was a hard, dry coal, capable of 
producing an intense, constant heat. Still, at a time when industry in 
France was just beginning to switch from wood to coal, this circum- 
stance placed the company at a disadvantage. For use in forges, for 


5 National Archives, 49 AQ 1-5 (microfilm), “Copie des déliberations de la Régie de la 
Compagnie des Mines d’Anzin, 1757-1920.” 

6 See “Renseignements sur la compagnie propriétaire des mines d’Anzin, Raismes, Fresnes, 
Vieux-Condé, Denain, Abscon, et sur les droits et péages exorbitants et injustes percus sur les 
houilles ou charbon de terre de la Belgique. . . .” MS. (1833), 19 pp., in National Archives, 
F12 2534A. Henceforth cited as “Renseignements sur les mines d’Anzin.” 

TSee J. Berard, “Produit des mines de houille du Royaume pour I’exercise 1831,” MS. 
(March 21, 1832), in National Archives, F12 2534A. 

8 See Jacques Renard, Réponse de la Compagnie des mines de Charbon d’Anzin, Raismes, 
et Vieux-Condé aux pétitions de quelques fabricans des Départements du Nord, et de quelques 
associés dans les mines de la Belgique, qui demandent la réduction & 11 centimes du droit de 33 
centimes percu a l’entrée en France des charbons des Pays-Bas (Anzin, December 12, 1821), 
36 pp., in National Archives, AD XIII 14. Henceforth cited as Renard Report. 
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driving steam engines, and for general heating purposes, most French 
consumers favored more easily ignited bituminous coals, called houilles 
flambantes.’ The older pits at Anzin yielded bituminous coal, but by 
1815 these were becoming depleted and progressively more difficult and 
dangerous to work. An extension of the vein of coal worked at Anzin 
was discovered at Abscon (1822) and Denain (1828), but extraction 
there was delayed for years because of the need first to drain a subter- 
ranean lake, “Le Torrent.” *° Also, while the vein was relatively close 
to the surface of the earth in Belgium, near Mons and Liege, it became 
deeper as it ran west into France. Such conditions slowed the work at 
Denain especially, and at Abscon and Anzin they increased expenses 
for drainage and for timbering underground passageways and gal- 
leries.”* 

Difficulties such as these were important in explaining why the com- 
pany’s cost for extraction was greater than that for other regions. Ac- 
cording to Marck Jennings, the company’s general agent after 1827, 
extraction costs were customarily 3 to 4 francs per ton at Newcastle, 
5 to 6 francs at Mons, and 7 to 8 francs for the Loire valley.” In a 
special report to the directors in 1826, Casimir Périer calculated the cost 
for Anzin at 8.9 francs per ton during 1821-1822 and 7.9 francs during 
1823-1825.'* Jennings himself, writing in 1832 at the time of the govern- 
ment inquiry into the French coal industry, reported that the cost then 
varied between 8 to g francs.’* The average cost of extraction for Anzin 
coal, which amounted to 40 to 50 per cent of its sale price, was thus 
higher than the 5 to 6 francs cited by most contemporary critics of the 
company. 

The cost of extraction included the major expense of employing be- 
tween 4,500 and 6,000 workers, whose average salary was 1 franc, 50 
centimes per day, and for whom the company undertook to provide 
whether business was good or bad.’ Not included in this cost, however, 





9 See C. Migneron, “Réponse aux questions posées a l’occasion de l’enquéte sur les houilles,” 
MS. (February 15, 1833), in National Archives, F12 2534A. 

10 Casimir Périer, “Rapport fait 4 la Régie par Casimir Périer,” (Saint-Vaast, June 15, 1826), 
in National Archives, 49 AQ 1. Henceforth cited as Périer Report. 

11 Périer Report; Renard Report. 

12 Marck Jennings, Réponse aux questions a faire résoudre par l’enquéte sur les houilles 
(Paris, December 8, 1832), in National Archives, F12 2534A. Henceforth cited as Jennings 
Report. 

13 Périer Report. 

14 Jennings Report. 

15 This average cost, for miners at the vein, remained rather constant from 1811 to 1833. 
The only notable change was made in 1824, when wages were increased by 20 centimes for 
workers in pits at Anzin. See National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (September 20, 1824; June 27, 1833). 
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were the many extra expenses incurred by the firm as a result of the 
paternalistic benefits it provided for its employees. For example, in 
cases of death or accident at the mines the company indemnified the 
families or persons involved, and it established an elaborate pension 
plan for retired workers. The company was unusual in that it also 
housed most of its employees, provided them with free medical care, 
and built schools for their children. The Périer brothers, who were di- 
rectors of the company and who interested themselves in new experi- 
ments in education, established a school for “enseignement mutuel” at 
Anzin in 1817; ** and in 1825 they arranged for company workers to 
take night school instruction in geometry and mechanical arts, using 
lessons compiled by Charles Dupin.” In all, the directors estimated that 
these and other benefits cost the company 25 centimes per day for each 
worker.”® 

Among other additional expenses was an annual concession payment 
due the government in accordance with the law on mines of April 21, 
1810. In 1831 this payment of 5 per cent on the net profit of the com- 
pany amounted to 52,910 francs.’® And finally, although this was not 
strictly an element of cost, the company gave considerable attention to 
the accumulation of a reserve fund for use in times of crisis.” 

Yet, in spite of all the problems and expenses, the firm’s extraction 
of coal rose rather steadily during the first half of the Restoration, 
reaching 379,251 tons in 1821 (Chart 1), or approximately 100,000 tons 
above the highest level of production under the Empire.” For reasons 
to be noted later, both production and sales of coal declined tempo- 
rarily after 1821, but by 1825 the firm’s business had improved and, 
according to Vuillemin,” production rose to 392,800 tons in 1830. More- 
over, throughout the Restoration, the gross profit of the firm (income 


16 [bid. (March 6, 1817); Joseph DeGérando, “Eloge de M. Scipion Périer,” Bulletin de la 
société d’encouragement pour l'industrie nationale (52 vols., Paris, 1802-1853), XX (1821), 125. 

17 See Charles Dupin, “Exposé fait 4 la Société d’encouragement sur les progrés dus nouvel 
enseignement de la géometrie et de la mécanique, appliquées aux arts et métiers, en faveur de 
la classe industrielle,” Bulletin de la société d’encouragement pour l’industrie nationale,, XX1V 
(1825), 374-80. 

18 Nationl Archives, 49 AQ 1 (June 27, 1833). 

19 See “Relevé général des contributions directes de 1831, payées par la Compagnie proprié- 
taire des mines d’Anzin. . . .” (November 7, 1832), in National Archives, C 1252, dossier 
Joseph Périer. 

20 Périer Report. See also Louis Reybaud, Le fer et la houille (Paris: Michel Levy fréres, 
1874), p. 176. 

21 See A. de Saint-Léger, Les mines d’Anzin et d’Aniche pendant la Révolution (4 vols.; 
Paris: Lib. Ernest Leroux, 1939), I, part 1, xliv. 

22 Emile Vuillemin, Le bassin houiller du Pas-de-Calais (3 vols.; Lille: Danel, 1880-84), II, 
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from coal sales minus cost of extraction) remained high, at about 40 
to 50 per cent. The firm itself never disclosed precise figures, but it can 
be estimated that gross profit ranged between one and two million 
francs during 1815-1820, and from two to three million francs during 
1821-1832."* Such large profits permitted the directors to declare re- 
makably high dividends, which were maintained even during periods 
of declining coal sales (Chart 1). 
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Northern merchants and manufacturers insisted that Anzin coal 
prices were kept too high and that, consequently, the company’s prof- 
its were exorbitant. It was said that, although the cost of extraction for 
the company decreased during 1815-1830, the company raised rather 
than lowered its prices for coal. Actually, it would appear that extrac- 
tion costs were always high for the company, and declined only slightly 
after 1823 (Chart 1). As for Anzin coal prices, company policy did keep 

23 For contemporary estimates, see “Renseignements sur les mines d’Anzin”; A. Pichault de 


la Martiniére, Mémoire sur la nécessité de modifier la législation des douanes en général, et, 
en particulier, les lois sur les houilles (Paris, c. 1833), p. 21, in National Archives, F12 2534B. 
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these as high as possible, but significant reductions were made in 1816 
and again in May and October 1829 (Chart 1). The reduction in 1816 
was probably related in part to the tariff law of that year, while the 
1829 reductions were ordered to stimulate sales.** The price of coal 
from Fresnes and Vieux-Condé was generally 2 to 3 francs per ton 
lower than Anzin coal, although at times, as in 1829, prices were made 
the same for coals from all company pits. 

The family character of the Anzin company accounted for the high 
profit-high dividend policy practiced by its directors. Throughout the 
Revolution and Empire the company had been preserved as a very small 
and exclusive association of investors, who negotiated mostly among 
themselves for possession of the company’s rather limited number of 
shares (that is, 24 sols, divided into 288 deniers), and who expected a 
high return on their investment.” By the Restoration, only thirty to 
forty families owned shares in the mines, and only exceptionally were 
sales allowed to individuals who were not members of these families. 
When such sales did occur, the company usually exercised its right to 
purchase the shares from the buyer. The shares were then either retired 
or re-sold to members of the society. Actually, the high price of shares 
discouraged outside investment in the company: for example, 35,000 
francs per denier in 1816; 60,764 francs in 1823; 90,700 francs in 1828; 
120,000 francs in 1832. 

In proportion to their interests in the firm, shareholders might be 
called upon by the company to make up deficits or to advance money 
for necessary improvements in the mines. Yet, a unique feature of the 
company was that no annual general assemblies of the shareholders 
were held to decide upon policies or to elect officers. Control of the 
mines was left in the hands of six directors, representing families who 
held the largest blocks of shares. During the period 1815-1821 the prin- 
cipal directors were Scipion Périer, Jacques Désandrouin, Louis Thief- 
fries, César and Joseph Taffin, and Count Gilles Hocquart; and during 
the years 1821-1832, Casimir and Joseph Périer, Joseph and Hyacinthe 
Taffin, Count Hocquart, Jacques Renard, and Prince Ernest d’Aren- 
berg.”® 

These directorships were perpetuated within a very few families. The 
influential Périer family may be used as an example. Their interests and 





24 National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (October 16, 1829). 

25 See Saint-Léger, Les mines d’ Anzin, I, part 1. 

26 Prince Ernest d’Arenberg, owner of rich forest lands near Raismes, became a director 
in September 1821, following Désandrouin’s death. Count Hocquart replaced Augustin 
Sabatier (d. 1813) in September 1817. 
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directorship in the mines dated from the financial reorganization of the 
company in 1795, at which time Claude Périer, a wealthy banker from 
Grenoble, acquired 27!4 demiers." After Claude Périer’s death in 1801, 
his shares were divided among his eight sons and two daughters, but 
the control of these interests passed into the hands of two of the sons, 
Scipion and Casimir, who in 1805 became a director and assistant di- 
rector of the mines, respectively.”* Casimir Périer, the most famous 
member of the family (he was Premier and Minister of Interior of 
France in 1831-1832), headed the company after Scipion died in April 
1821.” Joseph Périer, another brother, became an assistant director in 
the same year. In 1832, after Casimir’s death, Joseph Périer became a 
director, and Casimir’s son Auguste was named assistant director.” 
Thus five Périers representing three generations were prominent in di- 
recting the affairs of the company. 

The influential position of the Périers in the company was ensured 
not only by their accumulation of a large block of shares, but also 
through the special services they performed in banking, business, and 
politics. The company, for example, preferred to conduct money affairs 
as discreetly as possible, without unnecessary publicity regarding such 
things as its investment in government bonds (renfes), sales or trans- 
fers of shares, or loans made by the company to individual sharehold- 
ers. The Périer bank in Paris, which became the financial house of the 
company, could be entrusted with matters such as these.** Then too, 
after 1818 the Périers owned the famous machine shops of Jacques 
Périer at Chaillot, near Paris, which supplied the company’s steam en- 
gines and other mining equipment.” In addition, the Périers also had 

27 Saint-Léger, Les mines d’Anzin, I, part 1, 45-46, 51-52. See Francois Vermale, Le pére 
de Casimir Périer, 1743-1801 (Grenoble: B. Arthaud, 1935). 

28 See Archives of the Municipal Library of Grenoble, R 90564, “Liquidation de la succes- 
sion de M. Claude Périer”; National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (May 20, 1834); Saint-Léger, Les 
mines d’Anzin, I, part 1, 89. 

29 National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (May 3, 1821). 

30 [bid. (July 15, 1832). 

31 The bank was founded in April-May, 1801, by Casimir and Scipion Périer, Henry Flory, and 
William Sabatier. Flory and Sabatier remained with the bank until 1807. Joseph Périer became 
a partner in 1822. The bank had three accounts with the Anzin company: one for expendi- 
tures; a special account for the Dames de Fontenelles, who were shareholders; and an account 
for the company’s reserve fund. See Notarial Archives (Minutier Centrale, Paris), Etude Bezier, 
LXVIII (845), Notoriété concernant Périer fréres, 20 octobre 1825; National Archives, 49 AQ 
1 (June 21, 1827). 

32 Notarial Archives, Etude Prud’homme, CVIII, Répertoire 24, Dépét de vente, par Jacques- 
Constantin Périer 4 Scipion Périer, de |’établissement de Chaillot, 30 novembre 1822; DeGérando, 
“floge de M. Scipion Périer,” p. 120. (Neither Jacques-Constantin Périer, 1742-1818, nor his 


brother, Auguste-Charles Périer, were related in any way to the Périer family discussed in this 
paper.) 
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important contacts in Paris with high-ranking government officials and 
with leading businessmen and scientists. Until his death in 1821, Scipion 
Périer was a member of such bodies as the Council General on Manu- 
factures, an advisory council attached to the Ministry of Interior. The 
three brothers—Scipion, Casimir, and Joseph—succeeded one another 
as members of the important Chamber of Commerce of Paris; and they 
participated in the valuable work of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry. Finally, Casimir Périer was also prominent 
as a member of the Chamber of Deputies during 1817-1831, and became 
Premier in 1831-1832. More than the other Anzin directors, these var- 
ied activities of the Périer brothers provided opportunities to guide or 
to protect the affairs of their firm. 

A particular instance in which the Périers used their influence to safe- 
guard the interests of the firm illustrates one of the basic policies of the 
Anzin directors during the Restoration, tariff protection. For the Anzin 
company, the main coal tariff of the Restoration was that of April 28, 
1816, which raised the duty on Belgian coal entering France by way of 
the Department of Nord from 11 to 33 centimes per 100 Kg (1.0 to 
2.9 francs per ton). This tariff, which the Anzin directors fought to 
maintain, gave the company enough of an advantage over Belgian coal 
prices to make its position nearly monopolistic. Commercial users of 
coal in the Department of Nord were especially bitter because the tariff 
favored the Anzin company at their expense. For the Departments of 
Meuse, Moselle, and Ardennes, which the Anzin company did not sup- 
ply, the tariff set duties of only 15 centimes. 

In 1817, Count Jean-Antoine Chaptal, who was then President of the 
Society for the Encouragement of National Industry, voiced strong ob- 
jections to the tariff of 1816. Chaptal. published a lengthy memoir in 
which he reproved the policies of the Anzin company, and in which he 
proposed a uniform tariff on coal of not more than 10 centimes all along 
the northeastern frontier of France.** Since Chaptal was considered by 
his contemporaries as an authority on the needs of French industry, the 
memoir provoked the government to order a serious re-examination of 
the coal tariff. In January 1818, Count Chabrol de Crouzol, the under- 
secretary at the Ministry of Interior, instructed the Council General on 
Manufactures to study the matter and to advise the ministry as soon 





33 Jean-Antoine Chaptal, Observations sur les commerce des houilles ou charbons de terre 
Belge en France, sur la cherté de ce combustible, et sur les moyens d’en faire diminuer le prix 
(Paris, 1817), 79 pp., in National Archives, F12 2474A. 
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as possible.** The Council, in turn, organized a special committee to 
review Chaptal’s proposal.*° The chairman of this committee was, oddly 
enough, Scipion Périer, whose directorship at the Anzin company nat- 
urally prejudiced his views in favor of the tariff. 

Scipion Périer’s defense of the tariff before the committee was cal- 
culated to show, first, that neither the tariff nor his company could be 
blamed for the high price of coal in northern France, and, second, that 
considerations other than the self-interest of the Anzin mines lay be- 
hind his company’s policy.°* Thus Scipion pointed out that the slight 
rise in the price of Anzin coal in 1817 (Chart 1) was in no way related 
to the tariff. His company, he said, had spent large sums relieving un- 
employment at the mines in that year, and therefore felt justified in 
recuperating the loss by a price increase. The high price of coal in 
France in general, he continued, was not a consequence of the tariff, 
but resulted from shipping costs (local tolls on rivers and canals, gov- 
ernment navigation fees) and city coal taxes. Paris, for example, taxed 
coal at almost 7 francs per ton (a rate nearly equal to the cost of extrac- 
tion at Anzin, and more than double the tariff on Belgian coal).** 
Scipion then stated that his firm could withstand a tariff reduction. 
The Anzin company, he said, prospered mainly by reason of its ex- 
cellent administration. However, he added that there was more at stake 
than the prosperity of the Anzin mines alone: * 


. .. the Anzin company, having withstood the competition of coals from Mons 
during the entire period of the union of Belgium and France, could still with- 
stand it if the duty was reduced and the charge for entry by the Escaut was at 
the same rate as for the Meuse. But he (i.e., Scipion Périer) observes that sev- 
eral mines have been opened recently in the Department of Nord. He believes 
that an increase in the duty on entry by the Escaut is necessary to encourage the 
development of their business. And he fears that the reduction of the duty on 
entry all along the frontier . . . will be extremely harmful to coal mines of the 
Midi, which have had great losses, and which, not having sufficient markets, 
would have to expand these to Paris and Rouen. 


In this defense of the tariff, Scipion Périer’s protection of the interests 
of smaller mining companies in northern France (for example, Aniche, 


34 National Archives, F12 195, Procés-verbaux du Conseil des Fabriques et Manufactures, 
January 29, 1818. 

35 Ibid. (January 29, 1818; February 21, 1818). 

36 bid. (February 9 and 19, 1818). 

37 See Joseph Périer, Rapport a la Chambre de Commerce de Paris sur la navigation intérieure 
et sur l’approvistonnement de la capitale en charbon de terre (Paris, April 1826). 

38 National Archives, F12 195 (February 9, 1818). 
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Litry, Auberchicourt, Ardinghen) is particularly noteworthy, and he 
was not altogether insincere in his concern for their welfare. During the 
Restoration, his company did not expand its concession in the Depart- 
ment of Nord at the expense of smaller mining firms. In 1819-1820, 
for example, Scipion Périer and the other directors considered acquiring 
the nearby Aniche mines, but decided against such a move.” As will 
be seen, the Anzin directors had reason to believe that their own con- 
cession was sizable enough. 

Scipion Périer’s defensive technique of pointing out the many prob- 
lems involved in any proposal for tariff reduction was successful. The 
Council General on Manufactures, in fact, after listening to testimony 
from representatives of mines in the Loire Valley and from merchants 
from Mons, concluded finally that the issue was so complex that the 
best policy was to leave things as they were, except that the tariff might 
be lowered for the Departments of Meuse, Moselle, and Ardennes.” 
The law of April 21, 1818, which reduced the duty on coal entering 
France by the Meuse River from 15 to 10 centimes, reflected this deci- 
sion of the Council. 

The only further modification of the tariff during the Restoration 
was the law of June 7, 1820, which granted a reduction for the De- 
partment of Moselle. The tariff was skillfully defended in the Chamber 
of Deputies by Casimir Périer.** The Anzin company also found val- 
uable allies in the Count de Saint-Cricq, who was Director General of 
Customs (1814-1824), and Louis Becquey, the Director General of 
Roads, Bridges, and Mines (1818-1830).*” These officials were im- 
pressed by the argument that the tariff did not keep coal from Belgium 
out of France. On the contrary, toward the end of the Restoration 
imports increased until by 1830 they exceeded the total production of 
the Anzin mines.** Moreover, a further argument against lowering the 
French tariff was the much higher Belgian duty on coal of 1 franc, 
“8 centimes per 100 Kg, imposed in 1814; in 1822 Belgium placed a 
special duty of 1 franc, 48 centimes on coal from Fresnes, which was 
exempt under the earlier law. 





39 National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (September 9, 1819; March 9, 1820). See also Bertrand Gille, 
Recherches sur la formation de la grande entreprise capitaliste (1815-1848) (Paris; 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1959), pp. 62-64. 

40 National Archives, F12 195 (February 26, 1818). 

41 See, for example, Archives parlementaires de 1800 & 1860. Recueil complet des débats 
législatifs et politiques des chambres frangaises (2nd Series, Paris, 1862), XXVII, 438-39. 

42 Ibid., XXVII, 440. 

43 Ministére du Commerce et des Travaux Publics. Conseil Supérieur de Commerce, Enquéte 
sur les houilles, 18 32 (Paris, 1833), pp. 23-24. 
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Because of the Belgian tariff of 1822, Anzin officials eventually asked 
the French government to consider tariff retaliation. In May 1824, in 
a letter to the Director General of Customs, who was then Viscount 
Castelbajac, Jacques Renard proposed that the tariff on Belgian coal 
should be doubled. The Anzin company, wrote Renard, would refrain 
from increasing its coal prices for as long as the duty was in force.** 
Renard’s proposal, however, was too radical for government officials. 
By this date, rather than tamper further with the tariff, they preferred 
to concentrate on plans for improving navigation and reducing tolls on 
rivers and canals, with a view toward lowering shipping costs. 

Tariff protection was of great concern to the Anzin directors because 
of the high profit-high dividend policy of their family-structured firm. 
This did not mean, however, that after 1816 the directors took advan- 
tage of the tariff by expanding their firm’s production of coal as far 
as possible. On the contrary, in the period 1815-1821, the directors did 
not attempt to increase coal production beyond the limitations of their 
existing plant. Old pits were exploited as they always had been, and 
machinery installed during the early years of the Empire was continued 
in use. A modest, ineffectual attempt was made in 1816 to drain “Le 
Torrent” by the use of a windmill; *° but otherwise little was done to 
augment the company’s supply of Anzin-type coal. The directors were 
actually uncertain whether extraction of this type of coal could ever be 
increased, in part because no effort had ever been made to investigate 
thoroughly the real potentialities of the company’s concession.** In- 
stead, after March 1817, customers were encouraged to order anthra- 
cite coal from Fresnes and Vieux-Condé.” Thus, at least during 1815- 
1821, the Anzin company did not maximize production or profits. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the firm was allowed to coast 
along solely because of the margin of security won by the tariff of 1816. 
More important, the firm’s limited production of coal reflected the 
generally poor economic-business environment of the early Restora- 
tion.*® The economic dislocations and business uncertainties caused by 
the fall of Napoleon and the re-establishment of the Bourbon mon- 
archy; the crisis of 1816-1817; the slow mechanization of French in- 


44 National Archives, F12 193 (5), Procés-verbaux du Bureau du Commerce et des Colonies, 
May 19, 1824. 

45 National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (March 8, 1816). 

46 Périer Report. 

47 National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (March 6, 1817). 

48 See Gille, Recherches sur la formation de la grande entreprise, pp. 23-33; G. Bertier de 
Sauvigny, La Restauration (Paris: Flammarion, 1955), pp. 269-316. 
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dustry; the inadequacies of France’s internal transportation system— 
such factors as these undoubtedly convinced the directors that expan- 
sion of their plant would be unwise. 

In view of the poor economic-business environment of the early 
Restoration, the Anzin directors cannot be too seriously criticized for 
the fact that, in 1820-1821, the firm suddenly found itself unprepared 
to meet an increased demand for coal. Its supplies of anthracite coal 
from Fresnes and Vieux-Condé remained sufficient, but the demand 
for Anzin-type coal increased to a level which the company was unable 
to supply. To make matters worse, loading facilities along the Escaut 
River, which had been poor previously, were now completely inade- 
quate. No provision had been made for stocking supplies of coal along 
the river’s edge. Coal had to be brought directly from the mines to a 
small number of docks, where some barges had to wait for three or four 
months before they could be loaded. A situation of favoritism and 
bribery arose, and resulted in much ill will toward the company.” 

Under these conditions the business of the company began to decline. 
Sales of coal decreased by 39,000 tons between 1821 and 1822 (Chart 1). 
Merchants who were unable to obtain either the type or amount of 
coal ordered by their customers began to deal with Belgian firms. 
Even those merchants who remained loyal to the Anzin company 
complained of the poor quality of its coal, and there were charges 
that the company deceived its clients by mixing its coals.°° Then, in 
1822, another misfortune occurred: Belgium imposed its tariff on coal 
from Fresnes. The Anzin directors began to fear that they would 
have to dip into the company’s reserve fund, “. . . cette arche de salut 
de nos établissements pour les temps difficiles.” ™ 

The continued decline in business, growing complaints from mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the retaliatory Belgian tariff, and probably, 
in 1821, the succession of Casimir Périer to the post of his deceased 
brother Scipion, shook the company out of its complacency and pro- 
voked a thoroughgoing and expensive overhaul of its obsolescent plant 
and lax administration. The first action taken by Casimir Périer and 
the other directors was to order economies. They began by selling 
most of the company’s horses and wagons and all of its coal barges. 
Henceforth, private contractors were employed for hauling and ship- 





49 Périer Report; Renard Report. 
50 Renard Report. 
51 Périer Report. 
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ping.’ Next, warehouses were inventoried and 400,000 francs worth 
of supplies (most of which had been ordered unnecessarily) were 
sold.* The use of oil for lighting purposes at the mines was investi- 
gated, found to be more economical, and substituted for candles. 

Economies were also made in the payroll. For example, positions as 
company guards which had been created for older workers were 
abolished. For miners at the vein the rate of pay remained the same 
(one franc, fifty centimes per day), but the work load was calculated 
more closely to provide that each worker extracted enough coal each 
day to compensate for the cost of medical care and other benefits sup- 
plied by the company.’ Such economies were sufficient to cover an 
increase in the company’s pension payments caused by numerous 
forced retirements, as well as to provide for a raise in wages ordered in 
1824 for miners who risked working over four hundred meters below 
ground in Anzin pits.”® 

The directors also turned to the improvement of their plant. They 
noted, for example, that steam engines built for the firm during the 
Empire were uneconomical; that the system in use for heating boilers 
was wasteful; and that the operators of the machines, who were most 
often older employees waiting for retirement, were unnecessarily care- 
less.” One of the first measures taken to remedy this situation was the 
replacement of the superannuated machine attendants by younger men. 
The directors also ordered the conversion of boiler fire-pots for the 
use of inferior grades of coal, and steps were taken to improve the 
heating system of boilers in general. Finally, between 1822 and 1826, 
almost all old steam engines were replaced by new, two cylinder, high 
pressure engines patented in France by Humphrey Edwards.” At first 
the company attempted to construct the new engines in its own 
machine shops, but this proved to be too expensive. Beginning in 1822 
the machines were ordered from the Périer-owned Chaillot works, 
where Edwards had become a partner. In 1826, Casimir Périer re- 
ported expenditures by the Anzin company of 457,186 francs for new 


52 National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (May 4, 1822). 

53 Ibid. (September 28, 1822). 

54 Ibid. (March 13, 1823). 

55 Ibid. (September 25, 1823). 

56 Ibid. (September 20, 1824). 

57 Périer Report. 

58 National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (May 4, 1822; June 21, 1827). For other references to Edwards, 
see Bulletin de la société d’encouragement pour V’industrie nationale, XIV (1815), 297; XVI 
(1817), 267-30; XVII (1818), 169-74, 365-86. 
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steam engines and for the repair of old ones. But he noted also that, 
since the new engines used only one third as much coal, the company 
saved about 43,000 francs in operating expenses during 1823-1826.” 

The company also initiated the first real exploration of its conces- 
sion. The first major success was the discovery of Anzin-type coal at 
Abscon in 1822. Six years later an even richer bed of this coal was 
reached in an experimental pit at Denain. These finds were a boost 
for the morale of the company, but as seen earlier there still remained 
the problem of testing various methods for draining underground 
water deposits and for casing mine shafts and galleries against the 
shifting sandy subsoil which prevailed in the area. It was not until 
1826 that “Le Torrent” was brought under control, and even then it 
was not completely drained.” 

Meanwhile, to win back the favor of coal merchants and consumers, 
the company hired salesmen and gave discounts on large orders of 
coal. In 1824, the directors authorized their general agent to help mer- 
chants compete with Belgian coal by granting them extended credit 
(up to one year) and, if necessary, by reducing the price of medium- 
size coal by 5 per cent.” In 1825, for example, Carlier, Mirland & 
Company of Dunkerque was given a discount of almost three francs 
on every ton of Anzin coal supplied to the Royal French Navy, on 
condition that they ordered at least 3,300 tons of coal each year at 
regular prices.” Earlier, in 1822, in order to offset the retaliatory Bel- 
gian tariff, the company reduced the price of coal from Fresnes by 
1o per cent for consumers in Belgium.” 

The company also improved its services by enlarging its loading 
facilities on the Escaut River. By 1826, fifteen to twenty barges could 
be served at one time at Anzin. Moreover, the directors began to give 
closer attention to the problems involved in shipping coal via rivers 
and canals. In 1820, in order to secure a voice in supervising the upkeep 
of the Canal of Sensée, which connected the Escaut and Scarpe Rivers, 
the directors invested 50,000 francs in the company then constructing 
the canal. Even more important to the company was the Canal of 
St. Quentin, connecting the Escaut and Somme River basins, and the 
Canal of Crozat, which joined the Somme and Oise Rivers. Although 
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constructed in 1801-1810, this vital link in the canal system of north- 
eastern France was unsuitable for navigation during the greater part 
of each year.” In 1823, therefore, Casimir Périer was authorized to 
see to the establishment of a coal depot on the Oise River to assure that 
coal shipments to Paris would not be interrupted at times when the 
canals were closed for repairs.® Later, in 1827, when the job of im- 
proving and operating the two canals was given to Augustin Honorez 
& Company, the Anzin directors invested one million francs in the 
project. When Honorez’s company was reorganized as a société en 
commandite in 1833 (4,000 shares at 1,000 francs) the Anzin company 
owned 986, or about one quarter of the shares.” 

Finally, to complete this survey of the measures taken by Casimir 
Périer and the other directors to place their firm on a more solid 
footing, it should be noted that after 1822 even the much vaunted 
administration of the mines received a thorough reorganization. 
Partly this was a result of the changeover made in the exploitation of 
the company’s concession. But it is clear too that the directors found 
that a good deal of laxness, inefficiency, and even cupidity had de- 
veloped at the mines. The maintenance department in particular came 
in for much criticism. Mine shafts and galleries had been allowed to 
deteriorate, buildings were poorly constructed, foundations for steam 
engines were unsafe, and replacement parts for company machinery 
were lacking. Evidently, the chief of the department, in collusion with 
purchasing agents and merchants, had ordered unnecessary supplies 
at large discounts, and pocketed the profits.® 

The general shake-up that resulted at the mines can be better imag- 
ined than described. Lax employees were dismissed, special inspectors 
and overseers were appointed, the accounting system was perfected, 
inventories were held, and company offices at Anzin, Fresnes, and 
Vieux-Condé were ordered to submit more frequent and more accu- 
rate reports to the general agent. After 1822 the administration of the 
mines at Fresnes and Vieux-Condé was united; and in 1825 the ad- 
ministration at Anzin was divided into two sous-directions.” Of spe- 
cial importance was the organization of a “Comité de Conferences 


85 See Ministére de l’Intérieur, Situation au 31 mars 1830 des canaux et autres ouvrages 
entrepris en vertue des lois des 20 juin et 5 aotit 1821. . . .(Paris, 1830). 

66 National Archives, 49 AQ 1 (November 13, 1823). 

87 Ibid. (June 21, 1827; May 20, 1834). 

68 Ibid. (September 28, 1822). 

69 Ibid. (September 28, 1822 et seq.). 

70 Ibid. (May 4, 1822; September 16, 1825). 
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d’ Administration,” presided over by the general agent. This committee, 
composed of all important company officials, was ordered to meet 
three times each month and to submit its reports to the directors. The 
committee was instituted to give more coordination to the work being 
carried out at the mines. It also served to instruct the general agent 
and to give him more personal contact with other company officials.” 
At the same time, the prestige and authority of the general agent was 
increased. After 1824 company officials were fined heavily when orders 
from the directors, which were passed on by the general agent, were 
not carried out in the time limit specified.” 

In this modernization of the Anzin company after 1821, one de- 
tects the determination and inspiration of a strong personality at work. 
This role was filled by Casimir Périer, who guided the affairs of the 
firm after Scipion’s death in 1821. Although Casimir had many other 
obligations, business as well as political, he presided over board meet- 
ings at Saint-Vaast regularly from March 1821 to March 1823, during 
the time the firm underwent major reorganization. In this same period, 
special meetings of the board were also held in Paris, where Casimir 
resided, and where he headed the firm’s branch office. Casimir Périer’s 
report to the directors in June 1826 shows the thoroughness of his 
knowledge of his firm’s affairs. 

The Anzin company thus weathered successfully what was in fact 
the most serious crisis it faced during the Restoration. At the same time, 
however, the crisis exposed a firm with outdated equipment, limited 
production, poor service, and lax administration. Scipion Périer’s pride- 
ful statement in 1818 regarding the excellent administration of the 
mines was thus unfounded. His argument that the tariff was needed 
to protect the business of small mining companies in northern France 
was touching, but events proved that, at least before 1821, the tariff 
also helped the Anzin company to maintain limited production and 
high profits. After 1821 the tariff was less effective in keeping Belgian 
coal out of France, and the Anzin company was forced to take posi- 
tive action to meet increased competition. It should be noted that the 
company’s position was never desperate. Necessary improvements at 
the mines were financed through increased reinvestment of earnings, 
and evidently without recourse to the company’s special reserve fund. 





71 Ibid. (September 10, 1827). 
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Indeed, dividends were nearly doubled in 1822, and remained at 
that high level throughout the period of declining sales. 

By 1825 the business of the company showed considerable improve- 
ment. However, competition with Belgium continued strong, and the 
company had lost many of its established markets. Also, beginning in 
1826 French industry entered upon a period of increasing business 
stagnation. By 1828 a business depression developed which, merging 
as it did finally with the Revolution of 1830 in France, did not end 
until 1832. Throughout the remainder of the Restoration, therefore, 
in order to offset a necessary reduction in its coal prices in 1828, the 
newly-renovated and reorganized Anzin company continued to de- 
mand, and to receive, tariff protection. The tariff on coal entering 
France by the Department of Nord was not lowered until 1835, when 
it was reduced by one half.“* The Anzin company strengthened its 
own position in 1828 by staging an elaborate reception at Anzin for 
Charles X.*° Casimir Périer and the other directors took care to point 
out to the king and government officials that their firm would soon 
be able to provide for the needs of all industries and other consumers 
of coal in the north of France. Although such extensive service was 
the stated goal of the company at the time, it was never achieved. 


Ill 


In conclusion, the Anzin Mining Company during the Restoration 
was a Closely held family firm, managed by a self-perpetuating board 
of six directors who practiced a policy of high prices, high profits, high 
dividends, and tariff protection. During 1815-1821 the firm’s manage- 
ment was exceedingly cautious. Maximization of profits was not at- 
tempted in this period since the firm’s extraction of coal was raised only 
to the limit that its existing plant would permit. The directors con- 
templated sharing markets in northern France with smaller mining 
firms, and cited the welfare of these firms as a factor necessitating 
continued tariff protection. Tariff protection also allowed the directors 
to keep coal prices high, and thus to continue to pay high dividends 
and add to their firm’s emergency reserve fund. These phenomena 
confirm recent interpretations of French entrepreneurship in the nine- 
teenth century. However, it is suggested that the firm’s limited extrac- 


74 Ordinances of October 10 and December 28, 1835; law of July 2, 1836. 
75 Regarding this affair, see the interesting anonymous memoir in National Archives, F12 
2534A, dossier “‘Houilles, Lille,” s.d. (1833?). 
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tion of coal during 1815-1821 was a consequence mainly of the poor 
economic-business environment of the early Restoration rather than a 
deliberate, continuing policy on the part of the directors. After 1821, 
when demand for coal increased in France, Casimir Périer and the 
other directors ordered a thorough reorganization and renovation of 
their enterprise. A serious attempt was made to maximize production 
of Anzin-type coal. The firm’s production did not increase dramatically 
after 1821, but this was a result of difficulties encountered in exploiting 
new finds of coal at Abscon and Denain. After about 1825 the modern- 
ized firm did begin to expand to a new level of production, and the 
directors broadened their goal to include all consumers of coal in 
northern France. It would appear, therefore, that with a proper busi- 
ness environment and motivation the Anzin company operated force- 
fully and efficiently, accepted the necessity for technological change, 
and expanded its business horizons. While the record of the Anzin 
company from 1815 to 1821 follows the pattern suggested as typical of 
French entrepreneurship, the characterization should be broadened to 
include flexibility of action during favorable circumstances. 





Ricuarp J. Barxer, Montclair State College 








The Economic History of India: 
A Bibliographic Essay 


N OCTOBER 1959 a small group of scholars met under the auspices 

of the University of Chicago’s Research Center in Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change to discuss problems of research in 
Asian economic history.’ Papers prepared by two participants explored 
work already done in Indian economic history. It was felt that these 
two papers might be useful to others, those concerned with Indian 
economic history and those interested in comparative analysis. 

The bibliography includes only studies referring to the areas which 
after 1947 became India and Pakistan. The neglect of other areas of 
South Asia unfortunately does not result in any significant omissions. 
If the economic history of India has been a badly neglected area of 
study, the ignoring of these fringe areas by scholars in the field of 
economic history has been even greater. Only English language mate- 
rials are included, but almost all significant work in the field has been 
in English. 

The bibliography does not pretend to completeness, even within its 
terms of reference. Time and the limitations of library facilities have 
not permitted us to do more. Despite its weaknesses, however, no other 
such bibliography exists. Robert I. Crane’s essay, The History of India: 
Its Study and Interpretation (Washington: Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History, 1958), while excellent in many ways, neglects economic 
history almost entirely. For the modern period, W. H. Moreland’s 
pioneering article, “Recent Work in Indian Economic History,” Eco- 
nomic History Review, II (1929-1930), 130-36, is now seriously out- 
dated. K. K. Datta, A Survey of Recent Studies on Modern Indian 
History (Patna: Patna University, 1957), is useful but spotty, and is 
completely uncritical. The authors thus make their apologies and hope 
that this survey will play some role in stimulating work in the im- 
portant and neglected field of Indian economic history. 


1A grant to finance the conference was generously made available by the Social Science 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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The bibliographies as originally commissioned were divided into 
two main time periods which for want of better terms were labeled 
“Ancient India” and “India after the Advent of the Europeans,” and 
this survey shows the scars of that division of labor. These designations 
follow the conventions of Indian political historiography which char- 
acteristically regards the pre-European period as essentially different 
from the period of European influence. Research in economic his- 
tory generally has indicated that political dates have relatively little 
to do with the career of an economy over time, although a specifically 
political event may on occasion serve as the index of a significant eco- 
nomic turning point. If appropriate periods are to be established for 
Indian economic history, they must define substantial changes of eco- 
nomic organization, direction and pace of activity. With this definition, 
we must look for categories more relevant than the conventional and 
purely political divisions into Hindu, Muslim and European and/or 
British periods. For the Hindu period, certainly, some distinction 
should be made to allow for the intrusion during the later Vedic era 
of irrigational agriculture and its spread over the Gangetic Plain. At 
the same time, the division between Hindu and Mughal periods seems 
not to be an economically significant one. As W. H. Moreland said 
of the basic foundations of the Indian economy, 


It may fairly be said that the agrarian system which we find in operation in the 
fourteenth century was, in its essential features, in harmony with the law of 
Islam, and also with the Sacred Law of Hinduism, so that the (Islamic) con- 
querors had little more to do than give Arabic or Persian names to the institutions 
which they found in existence, and even this process was not carried out con- 
sistently . . .? 


Similarly, the dates typically selected for the major turning point 
ending the “ancient” period do not fit the categorial requirements of 
the economic historian of India. Some scholars have used the appear- 
ance of Vasco da Gama at Calicut in 1498 to date the end of this era, 
or, as Moreland has done, with 1608, the year in which the first English 
ship dropped anchor at Surat. Neither of these dates seems relevant to 
Indian economic history, however critical they may have been for 


2W. H. Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India (Allahabad: Central Book Depot, 
1929), pp. 17-18. 
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European society. Even Clive’s triumph at Plassey in 1757 did not in 
itself generate any significant transformation of the Indian economy: 
for at least another half-century the East India Company was merely 
wrestling, as had every new political authority in the past, to make a 
traditional administrative structure yield revenue. 

It is quite possible that designating periods by political events has 
obscured a basic continuity in Indian economic life that existed from 
the agricultural advances in the later Vedic period into the nineteenth 
century, a continuity which has diversity aplenty without such period- 
ization. It is perhaps true that Marx had his eye on the critical point 
when he argued that it was not until the nineteenth century that 
“the working of English steam and English free trade . . . produced 
the greatest, and to speak the truth, the only social revolution ever 
heard of in Asia.” * 

Viewed in this fashion, Indian economic history, certainly until the 
end of the eighteenth century—to the extent that it is more than merely 
the history of European trading companies—is properly within the 
scope of those who work on traditional India. A new economic period 
would not begin with the Battle of Plassey in 1757 or with the sur- 
render in 1818 of Baji Rao II, the last of the Maratha peshwas, and 
the establishment of the “paramountcy” of the East India Company. 
This latter date is relevant, not so much for its political significance 
but because elimination of the Company monopoly of the India trade 
in the second decade of the nineteenth century exposed the Indian 
economy to the increasingly vigorous impact of English factory 
competition. An appropriate terminal date for the “ancient” period 
would probably come in the 1830's, when the modernization and ra- 
tionalization of economic organization inside India began to take on 
substantial form and a new direction of economic activity clearly began 
to emerge. Some scholars would select the beginning of the First Five 
Year Plan (1951) as another significant turning point, but others would 
argue that the establishment of this new phase in economic develop- 
ment more appropriately should be pushed back to the First World 
War with the beginnings of the diversification of Indian industrializa- 
tion. 

These comments suggest that only a great deal of analytically ori- 
ented research will adequately determine appropriate time settings for 


3K. Marx, “The British Rule in India,” New York Daily Tribune, 25 June 1853, as reproduced 
in Emile Burns (ed.), 4 Handbook of Marxism (New York: International Publishers, 1935), 
pp. 185-86. 
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the economic career of the Indian society. Until then, bibliography is 
imprisoned within the traditional classifications, and the remainder 
of our discussion as well as the bibliographic classifications will show 
this. Our own research is not yet far enough advanced to permit us 
to suggest more; the literature to date permits no other alternative. 

The study of Indian economic history has been conditioned by two 
types of emphasis which have greatly colored the quality and mean- 
ing of the work. First is the nationalist bias of many scholars who have 
worked in the field.* In the area of “ancient” economic history Indian 
scholars have taken the initiative ° and nationalist bias has caused them 
to stress the stable and productive character of early Indian economic 
and social institutions and, by implication at least, to indict the British 
rule as destructive of these institutions. R. K. Mookerji’s excellent and 
still definitive study of Indian shipping * exemplifies how this defensive 
nationalist sentiment can be productive of some good scholarship. But 
the usual effect of nationalist bias on early Indian historiography has 
been to exaggerate the self-sufficiency of the early Indian village, an 
important economic unit, and to overemphasize the socially produc- 
tive aspects of the corporate institutions (caste included) of pre-British 
Indian society. 

Writings on the period of European influence also show the marks 
of nationalist bias, but the honors are more evenly divided between 
European and Indian scholars.’ European writers have tended to stress 
the chaotic and exploitative character of the traditional order and the 
generally creative impact of British administration and Western eco- 
nomic contacts. The failure of these influences is typically associated 
with the powerful depressive effects of indigenous institutions and 
attitudes.* Indian scholars, on the other hand, have concentrated on 
the disruptive aspects of these same influences and on the frustration if 
not the destruction of indigenous economic vitality. 

The second important influence on general Indian historiography, 


4 This problem was recently discussed quite candidly by Indian and European historians at 
the London Conference on Historical Writing on the Peoples of Asia, July 1956. For a dis- 
cussion of this conference and its wider implications see: A. K. Warder, “‘Desiderata in Indian 
Historiography,” Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient, 11 (May 1959), 206-18. 

5 Of the sixty-four items mentioned for this period, fifty-three are by Indian scholars. 

6 Radha Kumud Mookerji, Indian Shipping: A History of the Sea-Bourne Trade and Mari- 
time Activity of the Indians from the Earliest Times (2d ed.; Calcutta: Orient Longmans, Ltd., 
1957). 

7 Of the 105 items mentioned for this period, forty-five were written by non-Indians. 

8 See, for example, Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India. (3d rev. ed.; London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1939), pp. I-10, 46-59, and passim. 
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which has also been significant for economic history, is the fact that 
the economic history of North India has been studied more thoroughly 
than that of other parts of India. This influence on “ancient” economic 
history undoubtedly has stemmed from the nature of the historiograph- 
ical traditions which (along with the canons of modern historical 
scholarship) the Indian historian inherited from his European prede- 
cessor, traditions which emphasized scholarship and research in the 
venerable Sanskrit lawbooks and commentaries on North Indian so- 
ciety. A curious imbalance has resulted from the neglect of areas such 
as South India and parts of central and western India marginal to the 
centers of the great Sanskritic tradition. 

For somewhat different reasons, the same imbalance is exhibited 
in the studies of “modern” Indian economic life. Certain developments 
have attracted the attention of most scholars, specifically land settle- 
ment problems and the impact of modern industries. The first pre- 
occupation has led to a concentration of work on Bengal; the second, 
associated mainly with the fact that industrialization occurred in re- 
stricted areas, has resulted in a concentration of work on northern and 
western India, to the exclusion of work on South India. 

One effect of this generalized concern with northern India is that 
some scholars have erroneously assumed that the economic life of 
North India was the model for all India, and thus they ignore the 
variety within the Indian subcontinent. With equal error, other schol- 
ars have assumed that economic institutions and activities outside the 
charmed circle of the Gangetic Plain, especially during the “ancient” 
period, were vastly different and therefore overemphasized the vari- 
ation within India. These two factors, the nationalist bias and the 
concentration on North India, have been recognized by the present 
generation of Indian economic historians, and steps are being taken 
to correct the exaggerations and omissions which previously marked 
the literature. However, most published works predate this awareness. 


II. THe “Ancient” Pertop 
General Economic History 
There is no single work which covers all aspects of Indian economic 
history. The six volumes of The Cambridge History of India (Cam- 


bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1922-1932) contain little that is 
of direct use to the economic historian. The new ten volume series on 
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The History and Culture of the Indian People being edited by R. C. 
Majumdar and published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay 
does make obeisance to economic history but in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. In the five volumes so far published there are 2,964 pages 
of text, of which only 57 pages are directly related to economic life. 
Moreover, there is no single work which covers all aspects of economic 
life prior to the advent of the British. Works which deal with the gen- 
eral economic history of the “ancient” period divide into two groups: 
ancient Hindu India and Muslim India. This sharp division results, in 
part, from the nationalist bias of Hindu historians, many of whom 
regard the period of Muslim domination of India in much the same 
way as they regard the British period, as an era when traditional Hindu 
institutions were ignored or repressed. Perhaps more important for the 
division of works into pre-Muslim and Muslim periods has been the 
fact that many of the sources for the latter period have been in Persian 
rather than Sanskrit and the talents that combined both languages 
have been unfortunately rare. 

The organization of most of the studies dealing with the Hindu 
period (c. 1500 B.c.-1200 A.D.) or the Muslim period (c. 1200-1750) 
is similar. Most works deal with economic life according to the con- 
ventional categories of agriculture, industry, commerce, revenue, etc. 
But there is one interesting difference. The historian of the Hindu 
period generally devotes considerable attention to the “theory” of 
ancient Hindu economic life, in which “theory” refers to the ethical, 
normative, and organizational ideas propounded by the early Hindu 
lawgivers from Manu to the thirteenth-century commentator Sikra. 
Many historians of ancient India accept this smriti literature as descrip- 
tive of economic life in various periods to the time of the Muslims 
and treat the literature as behavioral data. 





General Economic History: Hindu Period 


The best general economic history which deals with the entire Hindu 
period is that of Narayanchandra (Bandyopadhaya) Bannerjee, Eco- 
nomic Life and Progress in Ancient India (Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1945). Bannerjee is the most judicious in his use of the smriti 
literature considered as behavioral data, and his arguments for certain 
interpretations, such as the vexing question of whether there was indi- 
vidual ownership of land, are most complete. An interesting contrast 
to Bannerjee is the work of Santosh Kumar Das, The Economic His- 
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tory of Ancient India (Howra: S. K. Das, 1925) in which the tradi- 
tional Brahmanical and Buddhist literature is treated forthrightly as 
behavioral data and six periods of the development of the early Indian 
economy traced on this basis: (1) the Vedic period based on the Rig 
Veda; (2) the period of the Brahmanas (c. goo-500 B.c.); (3) the age 
of Gautama based upon the traditional and didactic Jatakas; (4) the 
Mauryan period based upon the Arthasdstra of Kautilya; (5) the 
Gupta period based upon the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien, the Puranas, 
and the Vishnu Smriti; (6) the period of Harsha (606-647 a.p.) based 
upon the Chinese chronicles of Yuan Chwang [Hiuen Tsiang: Beal], 
I Tsing, and the drama Harshacharita of Bana. Like the work of 
S. K. Das, J. Samaddar, Lectures on the Economic Condition of An- 
cient India (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1922) makes use of the 
traditional literature as source material for an allegedly existing econ- 
omy, and is valuable more for its description of these sources than for 
interpretations based on them. In contrast to the three works men- 
tioned above, Vidyalankara Pranatha (Pran Nath), A Study of the 
Economic Conditions of Ancient India (London: Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 1929) argues that the image of a unified economic system pro- 
duced from the use of the traditional literature is essentially unreal. 
Pranatha argues that the ancient economy was organized like that of 
medieval Europe and that the term “feudalism” can be used in India 
in the same social and economic sense as it is in European history. 
He emphasizes the diversities within North India during the pre- 
Muslim period and the significant variations in organization of the 
Indian economy in different parts of the country. In addition to the 
items already noted, one should not neglect C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
“Economic Conditions according to Early Buddhist Literature,” The 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, Ch. VIII. 





General Economic History: Muslim Period 


General economic history of the Muslim period is dominated by the 
work of W. H. Moreland. In two basic volumes Moreland covers a 
major portion of the Mughal period of North Indian history. India at 
the Death of Akbar: An Economic Study (London: Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd., 1920) describes general economic conditions in North 
India at the beginning of the seventeenth century. From Akbar to 
Aurangzeb: A Study in Indian Economic History (London: Mac- 
millan and Company, 1923) carries this description to the mid-seven- 
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teenth century. Moreland’s third work, Agrarian System of Moslem 
India (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 1929), though it is not 
a general history, forms a vital part of his two general studies because 
it corrects and modifies fundamental interpretations found in the 
earlier works and explores a significant theme—the state-peasant rela- 
tionship—during the entire Muslim period from the Slave Dynasty in 
Delhi to the establishment of British administration of the agrarian 
economy in the late eighteenth century. 





General Economic History: Regional and Period Studies 


Discussions of economic life in particular regions and periods are 
more numerous and more satisfying than the works mentioned above, 
since the subject matter is developed in greater depth than occurs 
in works which deal with the entire Hindu or Muslim periods. These 
studies have also generated important subsidiary efforts, particularly 
in the field of historical geography, of which three may be mentioned. 
Bimla Churn Law, Historical Geography of Ancient India (Paris: 
Société Asiatique de Paris, 1954) provides a useful list of ancient place 
names with their modern locations. For more specific locational in- 
formation, one may consult Moti Chandra, Geographical and Eco- 
nomic Studies in the Mahabharata: Upayana Parva (Lucknow: U. P. 
Historical Society, 1945), which is decidedly more geographical than 
economic, and S. B. Chaudhuri, Ethnic Settlements in Ancient India— 
A Study of the Puranic Lists of the People of Bharatavarsa (Calcutta: 
General Printers and Publishers, Ltd., 1955). 

Of the general economic histories on a regional basis, two stand out 
for their excellence. Atindranath Bose, Social and Rural Economy of 
Northern India (2 vols.; Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1942-1945) 
combines a use of the /ataka sources with the smriti literature and 
archaeological evidence to produce a highly varied, at times confusing, 
description of the development of the North Indian rural economy 
from the time of Buddha to the period of the Kushanas (early a.p. 
era). Suchindra Kumar Maity, Economic Life of Northern India in the 
Gupta Period (c. av. 300-550) (Calcutta: World Press Private, Ltd., 
1957) is a less ambitious, more orderly study of the same region and 
covers the period to the middle of the sixth century. In both Bose and 
Maity, much greater use is made of epigraphic and numismatic evi- 
dence than ever before in North Indian economic historiography. Two 
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other North Indian regional studies are important. Taking exception 
to Moreland’s assumption of an essentially uniform economic system 
in North India under the Mughals, H. L. Chablani concentrated upon 
Gujerat and Bengal in order to indicate the variability of North Indian 
economic life in the Mughal period. In his The Economic Condition 
of India During the Sixteenth Century (Delhi: Oxford Book and 
Stationery Company, 1929), Chablani also deals with the sixteenth 
century Hindu kingdoms of Orissa and Vijayanagar in South India in 
order to substantiate his thesis of diversity. S. P. Chablani’s study of 
Sind in the two centuries prior to the establishment of British rule 
there, Economic Conditions in Sind, 1592-1843 (Calcutta: Orient Long- 
mans Ltd., 1951) is valuable particularly for its discussion of irrigation. 
Two South Indian studies round out the basic works with general 
aspects of economic life on a regional basis. A. Appadorai, Economic 
Conditions in Southern India—1200-1500 A.D. (2 vols.; Madras: Uni- 
versity of Madras, 1936) is a sound description based upon epigraphic 
evidence, the basic sources in South Indian history in contrast to the 
literary sources of the North, and chronicles of travelers, Muslim and 
European. T. V. Mahalingam, Economic Life in the Vijayanagar Em- 
pire (Madras: University of Madras, 1951) carries the general descrip- 
tion through the sixteenth century, after which epigraphic sources 
become rarer, reflecting the dislocation of life in South India as Mus- 
lims, Marathas, and finally the British contended for control over 
the South. 


Ancient Indian Economic History by Class of Production 


There are only a few systematic studies of particular kinds of pro- 
duction. These deal with agriculture and commerce. 

Agriculture. A pioneer effort in the field of ancient irrigational agri- 
culture was made by the epigraphist V. Venkayya in his “Irrigation 
in Southern India,” Archeological Survey of India: Report 1903-1904 
(Calcutta: Superintendent of Government Printing, 1904). Two more 
discussions of agriculture on a regional basis may be found in K. M. 
Gupta, The Land System of South India Between C. 800 av. and 
1200 A.D. (Lahore: Punjab Oriental Series, 1933) and R. M. Gupta, 
Land System of Bengal (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1940). We 
may also mention R. Ganguli’s, “Cattle and Cattle Rearing in Ancient 
India,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XI 
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(1931), and his Agriculture and Agriculturists in Ancient India (Title 
Page: R. Gangopadhyay; Serampore: N. C. Mukherjee and Co., 1932), 
which is based upon classical texts. 

Commerce. The 1912 work of Radha Kumud Mookerji has remained 
a definitive study of Indian shipping and was recently reprinted with 
some revisions—Indian Shipping: A History of the Sea-Bourne Trade 
and Maritime Activity of the Indians from the Earliest Times (Cal- 
cutta: Orient Longmans, Ltd., 1957). A useful companion to the 
Mookerji volume which emphasizes the European aspects of early 
Indian trade is E. H. Warmington, The Commerce Between the 
Roman Empire and India (Cambridge: University Press, 1928). Men- 
tion must also be made of Bejoykumar Sarkar, Inland Transport and 
Communication in Medieval India (Calcutta: Calcutta University 
Press, 1925). Two important studies of early Indian banking and bank- 
ers exist: Brijkishore Bhargava, Indigenous Banking in Medieval India 
(Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Company, 1943) and Principal 
Balkrishna, “Interest and Usury,” Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume 
(Patna: J. N. Samaddar, 1928). Valuable information on early com- 
merce may be found in the literature on the early expansion of India 
particularly into Southeast Asia, also on the contacts of India with the 
Far East. R. C. Majundar’s two volume Ancient Indian Colonies in 
the Far East (Lahore: The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 1927) or his 
briefer Ancient Indian Colonization in South-East Asia (Baroda: 
M. S. University of Baroda, 1955) are important studies of early over- 
seas trade from India. Of more restricted interest, the following two 
works have value: J. Kennedy, “The Early Commerce of Babylon with 
India,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1898) ; and G. F. Hourani, 
Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Medieval Times 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951). 





Early Indian Institutions and the Economy 


Scholars of “ancient” India have devoted large portions of their 
works to aspects of economic history though these works are not essen- 
tially economic history. At least four fields of such scholarship are im- 
portant for “ancient” Indian economic history: the intellectual and 
religious traditions and economic thought; the state and economic insti- 
tutions; the Indian village; and corporate groups and their economic 
roles. 
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An excellent discussion of ancient Indian economic ideas can be 
found in K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of Ancient Economic 
Thought (Benares: Benares Hindu University, 1943) which includes a 
penetrating discussion of the critical texts and documents as well as 
an analysis of their contents and relationships. A shorter, less compe- 
tent work in the same field is R. Shamasastri, “Economical Philosophy 
of the Ancient Indians,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, XII (1930-1931). The literature of the rich religious tradi- 
tion of early India has been incompletely and inadequately culled by 
several scholars but yields some interesting material. For the Bud- 
dhistic period, Mrs. Rhys Davids has collected data which are discussed 
in “Notes on Early Economic Conditions in North India,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1901). Jagish Chandra Jain performs the 
same useful function in his Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the 
Jain Canons (Bombay: New Book Company, Ltd., 1947). These works 
have pointed to rather than fully exposed this class of historical mate- 
rial, which should eventually yield significant economic insights. 

The relationship between the state in ancient India and economic 
life is one which needs clarification and study. Some aspects of this 
relationship have received attention. Beni Prasad, Theory of Govern- 
ment in Ancient India—Post Vedic (Allahabad: The Indian Press Ltd., 
1927) explores the smriti literature in an attempt to delineate what the 
relationship should or might have been. Of a more concrete nature are 
a few works which deal with revenue and administration. U. N. 
Ghoshal, Contributions to the Hindu Revenue System (Calcutta: Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 1929) examines the various sources of state revenue 
based upon the smriti and other traditional literature and provides a 
history of the North Indian revenue system from 300 B.c. to 1200 A.D. 
Ghoshal subsequently published a somewhat broader work, The Agrar- 
tan System in Ancient India (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1930). 
In the area of administrative history, where some of the important 
contacts existed between the ancient Indian state and the economy, the 
following works are valuable. On the Hindu administrative system, 
there is the work of the pioneer South Indian historian S. Krish- 
naswami Aiyangar, Evolution of Hindu Admunistrative Institutions 
in South India (Madras: University of Madras, 1932). Another South 
Indian study of importance is K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Studies in Cola 
History and Administration (Madras: University of Madras, 1932) 
which contains an excellent chapter on the economic organization of 
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a large, medieval South Indian village. There are two competent works 
for the Muslim period. R. P. Tripathi, Some Aspects of Muslim Ad- 
ministration (Allahabad: Central Book Depot, 1956) deals with the 
pre-Mughal period; Sri Ram Sharma, Mughal Government and Ad- 
ministration (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1951) covers the Mughal 
period well. D. Pant, The Commercial Policy of the Moghuls (Bom- 
bay: D. B. Taraporevala and Sons Company, 1930) may be mentioned 
as an inadequate, yet solitary, example of an interesting field of study. 
Finally, R. S. Sharma, “The Origin of Feudalism in India,” Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 1 (1958), traces some of 
the economic background to the development of “feudalism” from 
the early a.p. era. 

Only a few works can be cited on the subject of the Indian village in 
ancient times. Considering the great importance of the village and its 
economy, these works take on an importance which often transcends 
their inherent worth. A recent and provocative essay on the subject is 
Radha Kamal Mukherji, “Origins of the Indian Village System,” 
in Indian Inheritance, 11 (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1956). 
B. H. Baden-Powell, The Indian Village Community (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1896) stimulated considerable comment 
with his discussion of the joint-village in India, and his “A Study of 
Dekhan Villages, their Origin and Development,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1897) is valuable. Anant S. Altekar, History of the 
Village Communities in Western India (Bombay: University of Bom- 
bay, 1927) examines villages in the Gupta period. Finally, V. A. 
Gadgil’s work is important: “The Village in Sanskrit Literature,” 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (1927). 

There is a group of studies which pertains to the economic impor- 
tance of localistic corporate groups in ancient Indian society. Two 
works of a general nature cover the subject in detail and well: R. C. 
Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India (Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1922) and Radha Kamud Mookerji, Local Government in 
Ancient India (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920). Both works explore 
the economic roles of various kinds of groups, and the authors lay 
particular stress upon the functioning of guilds. Other works which 
deal with the same subject for particular areas are also useful: K. R. R. 
Sastry, South Indian Gilds (Madras, 1925); R. Fick, Social Organiza- 
tion in Northeast India in Buddha’s Time (Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1920); C. Minakshi, Administration and Social Life Under 
the Pallavas (Madras: University of Madras, 1938); and Kunwar 


———__—_———; 
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Muhammad Ashraf, “Life and Conditions of the People of Hindu- 
stan—1200-1550 A.D.,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: Let- 
ters, 1 (1935). 





Miscellaneous Sources 


Here we must mention the sections and chapters of historical works 
which deal with regions or kingdoms. In this connection it is appro- 
priate to mention Domodar D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study 
of Indian History (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1956) which is an 
avowedly Marxist interpretation of Indian history to the advent of the 
British and contains a great deal of economic history, some of which 
shows great insight. It should not be compared to the earlier Marxist 
attempt by S. A. Dange, India from Primitive Communism to Slavery 
(3d ed.; New Delhi: People’s Publishing House, 1955) which has been 
sharply criticized, even by his fellow communists. Other historical 
works containing portions on economic history are the following: 
Muhammed Akbar, The Punjab Under the Mughals (Lahore: Ripon 
Printing Press, 1948) devotes an interesting chapter to economic life 
based upon the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl and some local chronicles. 
For Bengal to the thirteenth century, R. C. Majumdar (ed.), The His- 
tory of Bengal, I, “The Hindu Period,” (Dacca: University of Dacca, 
1943) contains a chapter on economic conditions from the beginning 
of the aw. era. Another important Bengal study is Tapankumar 
Raychaudhuri, Bengal Under Akbar and Jahangir: An Introductory 
Study in Social History (Calcutta: A Mukherjee, 1953) one chapter of 
which deals with the economic background and the class structure 
of the period, with a stress upon the “middle class.” U. N. Ghoshal’s 
chapter on North Indian economic life from the fourth century B.c. 
to the first centuries of the a.v. era in A Comprehensive History of 
India II, edited by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (Calcutta: Orient Long- 
mans, Ltd., 1957) is an excellent one. A study of medieval Gujerat by 
Asoke Kumar Majumdar, Chalukyas of Gujerat (Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Ghavan, 1956) covers the tenth to the thirteenth centuries and 
includes one chapter on administration and revenue and another on 
economic life. In this category of regional and dynastic histories may 
also be mentioned some works on South India which contain sections 
devoted to the economic system. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas 
(Madras: University of Madras, 1935-1937) devotes a considerable part 
of Volume II to economic conditions in South India from the tenth to the 
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thirteenth centuries. A recent study of medieval Mysore, J. Duncan M. 
Derrett, The Hoysalas (Madras: Oxford University Press, 19577) con- 
tains some material on administration, taxation, and revenue and land 
tenure. K. Gopalachari, Early History of the Andhra Country (Madras: 
University of Madras, 1941) includes useful economic material on the 
Satavahana Empire of the early a.p. era in the South. Finally, for the 
modern districts of Salem and Coimbatore in Madras State, M. Aroki- 
aswami, The Kongu Country (Madras: University of Madras, 1956) 
contains a chapter on economic conditions under the Vijayanagar rulers 
of the sixteenth century. 


III. ArrerR THE ADVENT OF THE EUROPEANS 


Indian economic history until the eighteenth century—to the extent 
that it is something more than the history of European trading com- 
panies—lies properly within the scope of those scholars who work on 
traditional India. European trade and administrative influence in 
India until after 1700 were truly insignificant when measured against 
the great weight of indigenous institutions and activities. The impact 
of European commercial activities during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was far more on the European societies than on the Indian. 
Most of the histories of the European connection with India during 
this period are preoccupied with the effects of that connection on 
European politics and economic organization and development. 

To the extent that we are concerned with this period, it is important 
to realize that it has two aspects which—while not separable— must be 
recognized as distinctive. There is the Western impact upon Indian 
economic life; there is also the analysis of economic institutions, 
change, stagnation and growth of the Indian economy itself. It is true 
that increasingly after the mid-eighteenth century the direct impact 
of European power played a role, shaping some of the characteristics 
of the Indian economy and increasingly involving it in the world 
economy. But that is not the whole story. Nevertheless, virtually all 
Indian and Western scholarship has been concerned with the nature 
of the Western impact to the neglect of problems relating specifically 
to the Indian economy. The result has been an inappropriate estimate 
of the behavior and possibilities of the Indian economy. One charac- 
teristic arising out of a neglect of indigenous institutions and eco- 
nomic performance is that scholars have started with the probably 
fallacious assumption of an essentially static Indian society, against 
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whose passive institutions the sledge hammers of European enterprise 
and ideologies smashed more or less successfully. 

Early European adventures in India paralleled the rise of the Mughal 
and Maratha empires, the economic requirements of which were 
elaborate and enormous. If we recognize that the Indian subcontinent 
was something more than a congeries of static “little village republics,” 
we can be prepared to recognize that the economic response of the 
continent was fairly vigorous. Not only did the economic institutions of 
Indian society remain entirely “Indian” until nearly the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, they did not entirely collapse after that point. 

Along with the introduction of certain purely Western institutions 
and the destruction of certain Indian institutiors—although the degree 
of destruction has often been grossly exaggerated by the development 
of myths about what existed in the past (the village panchayats, for 
example)—there have persisted a large number of indigenous eco- 
nomic institutions, albeit in somewhat modified form. One classic case 
is the survival of the hundi, the indigenous bill of exchange, despite 
all efforts to abolish it. Once this sort of phenomenon is recognized, 
we will see that Indian economic history is not merely a study of 
European impact but is a study of the complex interaction of European 
and Indian institutions. 

If this issue can be pursued for a moment longer, let us suggest what 
may be involved for scholarship in one minor direction. The economic 
history that has been written stresses the role of Europeans in nine- 
teenth and early twentieth-century Indian economic development. Yet 
one quickly sees that while it is true that Calcutta was, in economic 
terms, almost entirely a British dominated center, Bombay’s enterprise 
was largely dominated by indigenous elements almost from the be- 
ginning. How is this explained? Starting with the assumption of a 
passive Hindu-Muslim economic order, these groups obviously could 
not be crucial in the distinction. A solution was cooked up by finding 
the Parsis, attributing to them the kind of ideology that was more 
“Western” in character and in this fashion escaping from the limita- 
tions of the scholarly formulation. Although the work has yet to be 
done, our reading of the evidence suggests that the role of the Parsi 
community has been much exaggerated. The difference in the be- 
havior of Indians in Bombay as contrasted with Calcutta had to do 
partly with the nature and behavior of the British bureaucracy in the 
two cities and with the great significance of the Gujarat trading groups 
in the Indian Ocean for long periods of time before the British ap- 
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peared. Religious and caste characteristics seem to have had little to 
do with the differences. Only recently, under the stimulus of Helen 
Lamb, have some Indian scholars started thinking along these lines. 
Cf., D. P. Pandit, “Creative Response in Indian Economy: A Regional 
Analysis,” The Economic Weekly, 23 February 1957, pp. 283-86, and 
ibid., 2 March 1957, pp. 315-17; and Hemlata Acharya, “Creative 
Response in Indian Economy: A Comment,” zbid., 27 April 1957, pp. 


547-49. 
General Economic Histories 


There are no satisfactory general studies of the economic history 
of India that cover the entire period from the advent of the Europeans 
until Independence and Partition in 1947. The two superb studies by 
W. H. Moreland, already mentioned, India at the Death of Akbar 
and From Akbar to Aurangzeb: A Study in Economic History, pro- 
vide the best survey we have of the Indian economy at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century and from that point to about 1660. While 
they are limited essentially to northern India, the two volumes give 
us a base line from which any analysis of later developments must 
proceed.® 

There are no adequate studies that cover the century between the 
terminal point of Moreland’s work and the Battle of Plassey. The 
essay by R. K. Mukerjee, “Economic History of India, 1600-1800,” 
Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, XIV (1941), 65- 
111, and XVI (1943), 153-208, is thoroughly unsatisfactory. However, 
a distinguished and sophisticated paper by Professor D. R. Gadgil, 
Origins of the Modern Indian Business Class: An Interim Report 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1959), has just been made 
available which gives in schematic form certain characteristics of the 
Indian economy in the first part of the eighteenth century. This essay 
is intended as a draft of a larger study that will come down to the 
current period. 

For the British period proper (beginning with the Battle of Plassey 
in 1757) we have Romesh C. Dutt’s classic volumes, The Economic 
History of India Under Early British Rule and The Economic History 
of India in the Victorian Age (7th ed.; London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1950). Strongly nationalist in tone, the volumes are preoccupied 


9 Moreland felt that the materials were lacking to push the base line back to the sixteenth 
§ I 
century. 
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with the tale of how “the sources of national wealth in India have been 
narrowed under British rule.” Mechanical in organization and based 
entirely on official records, it still remains the only substantial study 
of the entire period to 1900. There is also D. R. Gadgil, The Industrial 
Evolution of India in Recent Times (4th ed.; Calcutta: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), which covers the period from about 1850 to 1928 
with a preface that brings the analysis to 1939. Far more temperate 
than Dutt, Gadgil’s study, though limited in time and scope, is pos- 
sibly the best we have. N. V. Sovani, a distinguished student of Pro- 
fessor Gadgil, has written two essays, “British Impact on India before 
1850-57” and “British Impact on India after 1857,” in Cahiers D’His- 
toire Mondiale (April 1954), 857-82, and (July 1954), 77-105, which 
add somewhat to the content of his mentor’s volume. A useful comple- 
ment to Gadgil and Sovani is the volume by the American scholar, 
D. H. Buchanan, The Development of Capitalistic Enterprise in India 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934), which describes the develop- 
ment of plantation agriculture and modern industry during the past 
century. Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India (already 
cited), frequently described as an important study in economic his- 
tory, is really only a handbook of materials useful for the study of 
twentieth century Indian economic problems. 

These are the only significant general volumes available. While there 
have been many books published on this period—either as texts in 
economic history or in that peculiar field called “Indian economics”— 
all of them are mere rehashes of the volumes already cited or of one 
another. The great weakness of all the studies referred to is that they 
are institutional in the least adequate sense of the term. No attempt is 
made to relate sectors to each other in any detailed fashion to produce 
a proper analysis of the changing behavior of the economy over time. 
This failing, unfortunately, also characterizes the bulk of the studies 
cited below. 

As we have already said, North Indian economic history has been 
given more attention than has the economic history of other regions. 
This raises the significant point that Indian economic life, at least 
until the mid-nineteenth century and perhaps even to 1947, must 
properly be studied on an intensive regional rather than national 
scale. It is appropriate to argue that right into our own generation India 
has not been a nation subject to national economic influences but a 
continent of great, disparate and loosely connected regions. This prop- 
osition is subject to some qualification, but it seems clear that one of 
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the major tasks of economic historians is to lay bare the character and 
meaning of the moves towards a national economy, and that this can 
only be done by concentration on regional responses. There are very 
few economic histories of individual regions and those that have come 
to our attention are not adequate. The most recent of these is A. V. 
Raman Rao, Economic Development of Andhra Pradesh, 1766-1957 
(Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1958). Although Rao has done an 
enormous amount of work in previously untouched district records, 
his book is a chronicle of undigested and unrelated facts. There are 
also two volumes by R. D. Choksey which attempt a regional treat- 
ment of western India, Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and 
Karnatak, 1818-1868 (Poona: Deccan Bookstall, 1945) and Economic 
Life in the Bombay Deccan (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1955) 
which are thin and mechanical. There are also two studies of South 
India, A. Sarada Raju, Economic Conditions in the Madras Presidency, 
1800-1850 (Madras: Madras University Press, 1941) and S. S. Rag- 
havaiyangar, Memorandum on the Progress of the Madras Presidency 
During the Last Forty Years of British Administration (Madras: 
Superintendent Government Press, 1893). For Northwest India there 
are the two studies by H. K. Trevaskis, The Land of the Five Rivers 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1928) which takes the story of the 
Punjab to the end of the nineteenth century and contains significant 
amounts of economic history, and The Punjab Today: An Economic 
Survey of the Punjab in Recent Years, 1890-1925 (2 vols.; Lahore: 
The Civil and Military Gazette Press, 1931 and 1932). 


Studies by Period 


As we have suggested, all periods from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, correctly or incorrectly, tend to be defined by variations 
in the forms of European impact. The first period typically runs from 
1500 to 1757 and the studies, with the exception of the two volumes 
by Moreland and Gadgil’s essay, Origins of the Modern Indian Busi- 
ness Class (already mentioned) are primarily concerned with efforts 
of European trading companies to establish themselves in India and 
with the nature and extent of the foreign trade that resulted. Very 
little attention is paid to the Indian economy except as indigenous in- 
stitutions were involved in the process of getting the products that 
entered into foreign trade. Among the most important studies are 
C. J. Hamilton, The Trade Relations Between England and India, 
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1600-1896 (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co., 1919); S. A. Kahn, 
The East India Trade in the 17th Century in its Political and Economic 
Aspects (London: Oxford University Press, 1923) ; John Irwin, “Indian 
Textile Trade in the Seventeenth Century,” Journal of Indian Textile 
History, Nos. I-IV, 1955-1959; Bal Krishna, Commercial Relations 
Between India and England, 1601 to 1757 (London: G. Routledge 
and Sons, 1924); S. Bhattacharya, The East India Company and the 
Economy of Bengal, 1704-1740 (London: Luzac and Co., 1954); 
Kristof Glamann, Dutch-Asiatic Trade, 1620-1740 (The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1958) ; H. Terpstra, De Vestiging Der Nederlanders Aan 
De Kust Van Koromandel (Gronigen, 1911); and H. Terpstra, De 
Opkomst Der Westerkwartieren Van De Oost-Indische Compagnie 
(’s-Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1918). So far as we know, virtually noth- 
ing has been written about the economic history of the French or 
Danish factories in India nor of the Portugese connection. Thus even on 
the foreign trading side we do not have enough information to give us 
a complete picture of the role of India in the trade with Europe or 
as related to the trading network of the East. 

The period after 1757 is marked by the East India Company’s elimi- 
nation of all other European trading companies and by the extension 
of the Company’s political hegemony over the entire subcontinent 
until 1858, when authority was transferred to the Crown after the 
mutiny. One curious aspect is that the focus of scholarship in the eco- 
nomic history of the period has been almost entirely on the Bengal 
Presidency; moreover, disproportionate attention has been lavished 
on the problem of land revenue and the so-called Permanent Settle- 
ment of 1793. Among the significant studies are F. D. Ascoli, Early 
Revenue History of Bengal and the Fifth Report, 1812 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1917); D. N. Banerjee, Early Land Revenue System 
in Bengal and Bihar: 1765-1772 (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1936); K. C. Chaudhuri, History and Economics of the Land System 
in Bengal (Calcutta, 1927); W. K. Firminger, The Fifth Report from 
the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 1812 
(2 vols.; Calcutta: R. Cambray and Co., 1917-1918); and B. R. Rams- 
bottom, Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal, 1769-1787 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1926). In addition, there is B. R. 
Misra’s study of Land Revenue Policy in the United Provinces Under 
British Rule (Banares: Nand Kishore and Brothers, 1942) which 
gives a sketch of settlement (land revenue) policy in that area to 1939. 
There is also a similar history for Bombay Presidency by A. Rogers, 
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The Land Revenue of Bombay (2 vols.; London: W. H. Allen and Co., 
1892). Most of these studies stress the administrative issues, the con- 
troversies surrounding the form of settlement. An interesting study of 
the policy problems involved in the land revenue controversies and 
the philosophical roots of these can be found in the recent fine study 
by Eric Stokes, The English Utilitarians and India (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1959). 

The interest in Company trade persists into this period, although 
with two exceptions—C. J. Hamilton’s volume already mentioned and 
I. Durga Parshad, Some Aspects of India’s Foreign Trade, 1757-1895 
(London: P. S. King and Co., 1932)—the works do not go beyond 
1833, the year Parliament ended the Company’s monopoly of the China 
trade. These studies also stress the administrative problems associated 
with the creation of the requirements of effective European commerce 
in Bengal. Some attention is paid to the rise of private European 
traders and their competition with the Company. The main studies 
include J. C. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1927); P. N. Banerjee, Indian Finance in the Days of the 
East India Company (London: Macmillan and Co., 1928); C. N. 
Parkinson, Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813 (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1937); H. R. Ghoshal, Economic Transition in the Bengal 
Presidency, 1793-1833 (Patna, 1950); H. Furber, John Company At 
Work (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951); A. Tripathi, 
Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833 (Bombay: 
Orient Longmans, 1956); N. K. Sinha, The Economic History of 
Bengal from Plassey to the Permanent Settlement (Calcutta: Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadyay, 1956).-The only recent substantial study of an- 
other region during this period is K. Ballhatchet, Social Policy and 
Social Change in Western India, 1817-1830 (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), which is not economic but administrative history. 

Apart from these studies stressing the impact of European trade and 
administration on the Indian economy, there is virtually nothing. No 
significant studies have appeared dealing with the nature and opera- 
tion of the Indian economy itself."° As a result, we are not even sure 
that the analysis of the impact of European power on the Indian econ- 
omy makes sense. In some cases it seems certain that it does not. To 
the extent that the Indian economy is considered, analysis is almost 
entirely flavored by the “venom of Burke,” as in R. C. Dutt’s two 





10 There is a wealth of economic history scattered through the innumerable Parliamentary 
papers and Royal Commission reports concerned with Indian matters. The classification and 
evaluation of these materials is a task all its own. 
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volumes already mentioned. In this regard, it is hard to tell non- 
Marxist studies from the unimaginative Marxist study by Ramkrishna 
Mukerjee, The Rise and Fall of the East India Company (Berlin: Veb 
Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1955). Some change, however, is 
now noticeable, as in Tripathi’s study (pp. 252-66) and in N. V. 
Sovani’s already cited “British Impact on India before 1850-1857.” These 
scholars have attempted to suggest certain creative aspects of British 
rule. No attention has yet been paid to crucial features such as the 
expansion of land under cultivation and agricultural output in the 
period prior to 1857 or to the expansion of commercial activity, not 
all of which seems to have occurred at the expense of indigenous insti- 
tutions. 

Our knowledge of the economic history of the period after 1833 un- 
til the 1880’s is virtually non-existent. D. R. Gadgil’s study, The Indus- 
trial Evolution of India, already mentioned, is useful but only a begin- 
ning. N. C. Sinha, Studies in Indo-British Economy Hundred Years 
Ago (Calcutta: A. Mukherjee and Co., 1946), has some perceptive 
comments on several aspects of the Indian economy, but they are only 
comments, and no one has come forward to follow up his suggestions. 
The innumerable studies of Indian Governors-General and Viceroys 
typically give very limited consideration to economic issues. However, 
a new trend may be indicated in the recent consideration of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration by M. N. Das, Studies in the Economic and 
Social Development of Modern India: 1848-56 (Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhya, 1959). 

The economic history that has been written for the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries has been largely institutional and descriptive, 
concerned with single aspects of the economy and largely unrelated to 
other sectors or aspects of economic activity. In other words, we have 
had no wide ranging studies which permit us to understand what was 
happening to the economy and how one part influenced another. Even 
for the period between World War I and Independence, when econo- 
mists were working on specific problems of the Indian economy, it is 
still really impossible to determine the nature and form of economic 
changes. 


Studies of Specific Topics 
Population. The only significant synthetic study of India’s popula- 


tion is K. Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton: 
University Press, 1951). In addition to bringing together the results 
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of the Indian Census reports since 1872, Davis also has some useful 
suggestions about the size of the Indian population between 1600 and 
1870. The 1951 Census results are not included, and due to the weakness 
of the 1941 Census the study is generally useful only through 1931. The 
volume is preoccupied with the all-India pattern to the neglect of re- 
gional analysis, but there have been no attempts at historical demo- 
graphy that go beyond Davis in any significant way. Daniel and Alice 
Thorner have done a study on the “Comparability of Census Economic 
Data, 1881-1951” (Mimeo., Bombay: Indian Statistical Institute, Bom- 
bay Branch, May 1958) which, though methodological rather than 
substantive, will serve as a useful handbook for future scholars con- 
cerned with the economic history of the labor force. 

National Income, its components and other Statistical Series. Begin- 
ning with D. Naoroji’s estimate for 1867-1868, there has been a series 
of national income estimates of varying degrees of sophistication. None 
of the estimates made before 1920 are particularly useful. Since World 
War I various other attempts at calculating the economic performance 
of the Indian economy have been published, the most notable private 
efforts being K. T. Shah and K. J. Khambata, Wealth and Taxable 
Capacity of India (Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala, 1924); V. K. R. V. 
Rao, The National Income of British India, 1931-1932 (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1940); and R. C. Desai, Standard of Living in India 
and Pakistan, 1931-32 to 1940-41 (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 
1953). There is also the recent official study, Department of Economic 
Affairs, Ministry of Finance, Government of India, Final Report of 
the National Income Committee, February 1954 (New Delhi: Man- 
ager of Publications, 1954), which gives national income estimates for 
the years 1948-1949 through 1950-1951 and which can serve as the 
terminal point for the economic historian. Unfortunately, these four 
studies are non-comparable, and thus provide no basis for a historical 
series. The formation of the Indian Conference on Research in Na- 
tional Income in 1957 promises to encourage the production of more 
consistent and useful results in the future. The first product of its 
activities, Papers on National Income and Allied Topics, 1 (edited by 
V. K. R. Rao and others; New York: Asia Publishing House, 1960), 
contains three essays on long term growth in India. 

Despite the plentitude of statistical data from official sources, the 
quality and changing coverage of the data make it dangerous to use 
them without painstaking reconstruction at every step. Scholars gen- 
erally have not shown any strong interest in using quantitative evi- 
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dence, and where they have it has been of a sort which leaves the 
reader quite insecure. For example, there is N. S. R. Sastry, 4 Statistical 
Study of India’s Industrial Development (Bombay: Thaker and Co., 
1947), a rather widely used reference for the period 1900-1937. Apart 
from the absence of citations to the original sources, the completely 
uncritical use of the data makes the study a treacherous one on which 
to depend. H. Venkatasubbiah, Foreign Trade of India: 1900-1949— 
A Statistical Analysis (New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs, 
1946), is not as pretentious and so cannot be criticized as sharply as the 
Sastry work. C. N. Vakil and S. K. Muranjan, Currency and Prices in 
India (Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala, 1927), also show a cavalier atti- 
tude towards the use of statistics. 

Perhaps the most impressive statistical study done so far is George 
Blyn, “The Agricultural Crops of India, 1892-1946: A Statistical Study 
of Output and Trends” (B.A. Thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 
1951). Blyn is now engaged in a revision and modification of his study, 
and a mimeographed statement of the nature of the revisions is avail- 
able as “Crop Production Trends in India.” When his work is finished, 
we will have estimates of crop production that will certainly be the 
most useful available. It is not until we see the great care with which 
Blyn has developed these estimates, and the cautions with which he 
has surrounded his data, that the enormous weaknesses of most statis- 
tical presentations in Indian economic history are apparent. The recent 
volume edited by J. P. Bhattacharjee, Studies in Indian Agricultural 
Economics (Bombay: Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 1958), 
contributes additional statistical data to check against and be checked 
by Blyn’s material. 

Agriculture. Despite the overwhelmingly rural character of the In- 
dian economy and the availability of information, virtually no work 
has been done on the economic history of agriculture or rural areas. 
Most of the work done has concentrated on land revenue and tenure 
problems. The few historical studies available include the works by 
Blyn and Bhattacharjee already mentioned, A. Loveday, The History 
and Economics of Indian Famines (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1914); 
G. F. Keating, Agricultural Progress in Western India (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1921); P. W. Paustian, Canal Irrigation 
in the Punjab (New York: Columbia University Press, 1930); S. J. 
Patel, Agricultural Labourers in Modern India and Pakistan (Bombay: 
Current Book House, 1952); and F. G. Bailey, Caste and the Economic 
Frontier (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1957), perhaps 
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the first study by an anthropologist to be concerned with the structural 
changes in an Indian village economy brought about by a century of 
British rule. There are no historical studies of changing size of land- 
holdings, changing crop patterns nor, surprisingly, any studies of 
changing structure of handicraft activity. 

Industry and Commerce. Despite the fact that Indian intellectuals 
have been greatly preoccupied for the past seventy-five years with the 
growth of industry and commerce, virtually no attention has been paid 
to the economic history of these sectors. Perhaps the only industry to 
engage the serious interest of scholars as a historical phenomenon is 
the cotton textile industry, and the only study worth mentioning in 
this regard is S. D. Mehta, The Cotton Mills of India, 1854 to 1954 
(Bombay: The Textile Association India, 1954). Mehta has uncovered 
some interesting material about the first mills, but his study is thin, 
and many of his propositions are seriously qualified by the lack of 
documentation and frequent weaknesses in his economic analysis. The 
only other industry to attract attention is the steel industry in Lovat 
Frazer’s badly outdated Iron and Steel in India (Bombay: The Times 
Press, 1919). 

There have been two studies of business associations that we know 
of: S. D. Saklatvala, History of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay 
(Bombay: Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1931), which is insub- 
stantial, and G. W. Tyson, The Bengal Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, 1853-1953 (Calcutta, 1953). 

The history of the distinctive and puzzling managing agency system 
has been described by P. S. Lokanathan in Industrial Organization in 
India (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1935). As a pioneering study it 
is worthwhile, but there are many unresolved problems and unsatis- 
factory solutions in it. Unfortunately, it has not been followed up by 
any further studies. 

Cantains of industry have not received much attention. There is the 
biography, partly in English and partly in Gujarati, by B. R. Badshah, 
Life of Rao Bahadur Ranchorelal Chhotalal (citation not available). 
It barely touches the significance of this Brahmin speculator and entre- 
preneur, but is important as a critique of the traditional notion that 
high-caste Hindus did not participate in economic activity. There are 
also the two studies of J. N. Tata, both adulatory and neither adequate: 
D. E. Wacha, The Life and Life Work of J]. N. Tata (2d ed.; Madras: 
Ganesh and Co., 1915), and F. R. Harris, Jamsetji Nusserwanji Tata: 
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A Chronicle of His Life (2d ed.; Bombay: Blackie and Sons (India) 
Ltd., 1958). 

We are beginning to get histories of British companies in India. They 
are of varying quality and are hard to track down because they are 
commemorative volumes and privately printed. Individually they do 
not amount to much, but cumulatively they may prove of substantial 
value. Among those that have come to our attention are James Finlay 
and Company Limited—Manufacturers and East India Merchants, 
1750-1950 (Glasgow: Jackson Son and Co., 1951); Hilton Brown, 
Parrys of Madras (Madras: Privately Printed, 1954); H. A. Antrobus, 
A History of the Assam Company, 1839-1953 (Edinburgh: Privately 
Printed, 1957); and Compton Mackenzie, Realms of Silver (London: 
Routledge and K. Paul, 1954). There certainly are more, but they have 
escaped us. We do not know of any significant histories of Indian 
companies. 

On the history and influence of regional and communal groups in 
modern business activities there is D. R. Gadgil et al., “Notes on the Rise 
of Business Communities in India” (Mimeo.; New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1951). Intending this to serve as the basis for a larger 
study, Professor Gadgil has in the meantime shifted his focus, as indi- 
cated in the Foreword to his 1959 interim report already mentioned, 
and we can now look forward shortly to a major contribution from 
him on the economic history of the modern Indian business class. 
There is also A. Brimmer, “Some Aspests of the Rise and Behavior of 
Business Communities in Bombay” (Dittoed.; Cambridge: Center for 
International Studies, M.I.T., 1953) ; Helen Lamb, “The Rise of Indian 
Business Communities,” Pacific Affairs, XXVIII (June 1955), 101-16; 
and the essays by D. P. Pandit and H. Acharya previously mentioned. 

Railways. Railways have attracted much attention but little scholar- 
ship. D. Thorner, Investment in Empire: British Railway and Steam 
Shipping Enterprise in India, 1825-1849 (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950), is concerned mainly with the politics of get- 
ting the railway system started rather than with their economic impact. 
The best recent history of railroads is N. Sanyal, Development of Indian 
Railways (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1930). There are also three 
essays: D. Thorner, “Great Britain and the Development of India’s 
Railways,” JOURNAL OF ECONOMIc History, XI (Fall 1951), 389-402; 
D. Thorner, “The Pattern of Railway Development in India,” Far 
Eastern Quarterly, XIV (Feb. 1955), 201-16; and W. J. MacPherson, 
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“Investment in Indian Railways, 1845-1875,” Economic History Re- 
view, 2d Series, VIII (December 1955), 177-86. 

Public Finance. Apart from the land revenue issue already discussed, 
very little has been written on this subject. Three volumes are im- 
portant: B. R. Ambedkar, The Evolution of Provincial Finance in 
British India: A Study in the Provincial Decentralization of Imperial 
Finance (London: P. S. King, 1925); K. T. Shah, Sixty Years of Indian 
Finance (London: P. S. King and Co., 1927), to which must be added 
a supplement by the same author entitled, Review of Indian Finance 
(1927-1934): Supplement to Sixty Years of Indian Finance (Bombay: 
Popular Book Depot, 1934); and P. N. Banerjee, 4 History of Indian 
Taxation (London: Macmillan Co., 1930). 

Money and Banking. A classic in the field on which all successive 
writers have depended is C. N. Cooke, The Rise and Progress and 
Present Condition of Banking in India (Calcutta, 1863). Of the more 
recent studies the most important are H. Sinha, Early European Bank- 
ing in India (Calcutta, 1927) ; the volume already mentioned by C. N. 
Vakil and S. K. Muranjan, Currency and Prices in India (Bombay: 
D. B. Taraporevala, 1927) ; B. R. Ambedkar, History of Indian Currency 
and Banking (Bombay: Thacker and Co., 1947); and Om Prakash 
Gupta, Central Banking in India, 1777-1934 (New Delhi: Hindustan 
Times Press, 1953). These volumes are all concerned with the develop- 
ment of the modern banking sector. The study of L. C. Jain, Indigenous 
Banking in India (London: Macmillan and Co., 1929), ostensibly a 
historical investigation, is in fact an analysis of contemporary relation- 
ships with a superficial historical introduction. No adequate study of 
the indigenous sector has yet appeared. 

International Trade and Capital Movements. Despite the significance 
of these problems to India, much more temper and polemic than 
scholarly analysis have been generated. Among the few volumes that 
seem useful are K. T. Shah, Trade, Tariffs and Transport in India 
(London: P. S. King and Sons, 1923); N. J. Shah, History of Indian 
Tariffs (Bombay: Tacker and Co., 1924); P. Ray, India’s Foreign Trade 
Since 1870 (London: G. Routledge and Sons, 1934); N. V. Sovani, 
Economic Relations of India with South East Asia and the Far East 
(New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs, 1949); and B. N. 
Ganguli, India’s Economic Relations with the Far Eastern and Pacific 
Countries in the Present Century (Calcutta: Orient Longmans, 1956). 

On the problem of capital movements L. H. Jenks’s classic study, 
The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1927), is still the most useful. There is also Y. S. Pandit, India’s Balance 
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of Indebtedness, 1900-1913 (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1937) which makes use of the various statistical estimates published on 
different occasions by British scholars, mainly in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society and the Economic Journal. 

Labor Force. Vast attention has been paid by scholars to this prob- 
lem, but little of the huge outpouring of polemic literature on various 
aspects of the subject is really useful. J. C. Kydd, History of Indian 
Factory Legislation (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1920), though 
badly outdated, is still the best thing done on this subject. Most atten- 
tion has been paid to trade unions, and on this subject B. Shiva Rao, 
Industrial Worker in India (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1939) is 
useful, while S. D. Punekar, Trade Unionism in India (Bombay: New 
Book Co., 1948) is perhaps the best history we have even though it 
suffers from an attempt to cast Indian trade union experience into the 
completely irrelevant framework used by the Webbs for the British 
movement. 

The trade union movement (but not individual unions) has attracted 
considerable attention, but studies of the wage-labor force apart from 
this specific institutional manifestation have been lacking. Virtually the 
only attempt to analyze historically the migration of labor from rural 
to urban and industrial activity is M. D. Morris, “Some Comments on 
the Supply of Labour to the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry, 1854- 
1951,” The Indian Economic Journal, 1 (October 1953), 138-52, which 
had the limited virtue of producing a small controversy on the subject 
in essays by S. D. Mehta, “Professor Morris on Textile Labour Supply: 
A Comment,” Indian Economic Journal, 1 (January 1954), 333-40, and 
D. Thorner, “Casual Employment of a Factory Labour Force: The Case 
of India 1850-1939,” The Economic Weekly Annual, 1X (January 
1957), 121-24. 

Miscellaneous. We must mention Helen Lamb, “The ‘State’ and the 
Economic Development in India,” Economic Growth: Brazil, India, 
Japan, ed. by S. Kuznets et al. (Durham: Duke Univ. Press, 1955); E. 
P. Stebbing, The Forests of India (3 vols.; London: John Lane, the 
Bodley Head Ltd., 1922-1926) ; G. R. Clarke, The Post Office of India 
and Its Story (London: John Lane, 1921). 


IV. Some Concluding Comments 
Two characteristics of the literature on Indian history were men- 


tioned at the beginning of this essay: the nationalist bias and the stress 
on certain regions. The material discussed in the body of this paper 
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exhibits certain other characteristics specific to economic and social 
history. 

Scholars concerned with the “ancient” period find a lack of adequate 
sources for full reconstruction of the economic system and economic 
behavior, and workers in the field have not produced significant, ex- 
plicit, integrative concepts which might possibly compensate for this 
lack. Much of the literature for the “ancient” period is simply a collec- 
tion of disparate facts from different places and different times in 
India, grouped together under conventional categories like agriculture, 
industry, commerce, etc. In all too few cases have scholars attempted to 
relate and integrate various forms of economic behavior so as to suggest 
an organization of economic activity in any period or place. This has 
frequently resulted in shallow and confusing studies and, more impor- 
tant, these studies have not led to significant hypotheses about economic 
organization and behavior in the “ancient” period. 

For the “modern” period the circumstances are different but the 
consequences similar. There is no paucity of material, but very little 
of it has been worked over. This failure is a function of the overriding 
tendency to describe rather than analyze. Despite the relative excellence 
of training in economic theory in India, economic history has almost 
entirely neglected the possibilities of applying the discipline’s theoretical 
apparatus to the problems of history. As a consequence, even the de- 
scriptive work has generally yielded shallow and unrewarding results. 

Indian scholarship in the “modern” period has also tended to over- 
reach itself at times, to be too ambitious. The tendency has been to write 
broad, sweeping studies rather than detailed analytical monographs. 
Although some general hypotheses are invoked, the very breadth of 
the studies has prevented any testing of the implications involved. This 
also explains, in part, why so little of the vast stores of material has 
been utilized. The conclusion to be drawn from these comments is that 
for the “modern” period as for the “ancient” period there have been no 
meaningful hypotheses of the “middle range” to stimulate productive 
investigations. 

Lacking effective, integrative conceptualizations and hypotheses for 
either the “ancient” or “modern” periods, work in Indian economic 
history has not been cumulative in any degree. Two or more genera- 
tions of scholars have written in the field, but frequently it appears as 
if a writer has had no predecessors. There have been remarkable and 
distressing duplications of effort, each writer going to the same sources 
and describing their contents in the same way. 
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The negative characteristics arising from the absence of effective in- 
tegrating frameworks for scholarship clearly establish the need for 
undertaking such a task of conceptualization, if only to order the vast 
accumulation of disparate facts and to indicate the most fruitful di- 
rections for future research. For the “ancient” period one possible ap- 
proach was suggested by the late Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and 
Culture (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956). His conception 
seems to provide two advantages for those concerned with early Indian 
economic history. It provides a framework for considering the relation- 
ship of the literate tradition in “ancient” Indian society (represented 
by the economically important smriti literature) and the village- and 
town-dwelling economic sector of the “ancient” period. By focusing 
upon the peasant in India and the peasant nature of Indian civilization, 
this approach provides a social context within which a substantial part 
of Indian economic history may possibly be better understood. With 
such a framework, it may be possible to relate to social structure and 
community the descriptive data now merely inventoried under “agri- 
culture,” “industry,” “commerce,” etc. 

The second advantage in developing a definition of early Indian eco- 
nomic history around a conception such as Redfield’s is that it opens 
the door to the fascinating problem of the peasant in Asian history 
and invites comparative scholarship among Indian and other Asian 
specialists. 

For the “modern” period a number of approaches are possible. It 
seems clear that one fruitful possibility would be to place future scholar- 
ship within the framework of some more or less general theory of 
economic development. Especially for the period after 1813, when India 
became increasingly involved in the market economy, the least we can 
hope for is the application of all the tools of economic theory in the 
task of explaining behavior and changes in the Indian economy over 
time. Such a proposal does not imply a lack of concern for the changing 
institutional parameters within which economic change occurs. Only 
if we link the changing institutional relationships to economic analysis 
will we produce that kind of scholarship from which fruitful generali- 
zations will emerge. 





Morris Davip Morris, University of Washington 
Burton Stein, University of Minnesota 











The Expansion of the Labor Market 
in Capitalist Russia: 1861-1917* 


NYONE interested in the historical anlysis of the emergence of 

a wage labor force in the early stages of industrialization will find 
much of interest in Rashin’s study of the Russian case. The value of 
this study, an expansion and elaboration of a work published in 1940, 
lies in both over-all and sector estimates of the growth and composi- 
tion of the work force, and in detailed data on specific aspects of the 
movement from the land to the factory. 

Of considerable interest is the change in the distribution of hired 
labor between the dates (Table I) which roughly bound the “capitalist” 
era in Russia. In 1860 there were four sectors with comparable labor 
contingents: Groups I-1, I-2, III, and IV.* The relative expansion of 
these sectors throws some light on development of the economy and 
the labor market. Since Group I-1 consists of workers employed in 
factories and mines, one might expect the number of wage workers 
in this group to expand much more rapidly than those in other sectors. 
The retardation of industrialization is clearly reflected in the fact that 
the number of factory and mine workers grew only slightly more than 
the number of wage earners in hand trades and small shops, and grew 
less than the number of general laborers not engaged in agriculture, 
industry, or transport (Group IV). Rashin does not comment on the 
vigorous growth of wage earners in small enterprises, but at first sight 
it seems at odds with the great stress Marxists put on the concentration 
of workers in large plants as a central feature of the “imperialist phase” 
of Russian capitalism, in the decades preceding the war. It also lends 
some support to the views of the Narodniki, who assigned a peculiar 
historic role to the small shop in Russian industrial development, al- 
though it does not vindicate their interpretation of the emergence of 
large factories as “artificial” or “unnatural” in the Russian setting. 

Statistics can be used to support both sides of the historic debate be- 


* A. G. Rashin, Formirovanie Rabochego Klassa Rossii (The Formation of the Russian Work- 
ing Class), (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Sotsial’no-Ekonomicheskoi Literatury, 1958), p. 623. 

1 Rashin does not specify clearly in what kind of establishment other than their own homes 
workers in group I-2 were employed, but it is apparent that they belonged to small shops. 
Tsarist statisticians were not consistent in their exclusions from the category “factories and 
works.” 
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tween Marxists and Narodniki, into which Lenin had poured his 
energy. Comparisons with other countries are always hazardous, but 
available data indicate that when compared with the United States 


TaBLeE I 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF PERSONS WORKING FOR 
WAGES IN RUSSIA: 1860-1913 * 





No. of Persons 
in 000’s Index for 1913 
Groups 1860 1913 1860 = 100 





Total wage earners 3960 17,815 450 
I. Industrial workers 
1. Employed in factories and 
works and in mining 800 3100 390 
2. Employed by capitalists in their 
own homes or working in rural 
or urban manufacturing industry 
not included in “factories 








and works” 800 3000 375 
3. Employed in construction 350 1500 430 
Total 1950 7600 390 

II. Transportation workers 
1. Employed on railroads II 815 7400 
2. Employed on ships 500 500 100 
Total (appr.) 511 1315 260 
III. Agricultural laborers 700 4500 640 


IV. Other persons working for wages 
(urban unskilled and day laborers, 
workers and apprentices engaged 
in commerce, restaurants, hired 
servants, etc.) 800 4065 510 





* Rashin, Formirovanie Rabochego Klassa Rossii, Table 51, p. 172. 


Russia had a higher percentage of manufacturing wage earners in both 
very small and in very large establishments. If mining is excluded, 
the total number of Russian wage earners in small shops in 1913 
(Group I-2, Table I) is larger than the number of those employed in 
factories and works. Against 3,000,000 in small shops there were only 
2,120,800 in factories and works.” It is possible to compute an approxi- 
mation of this breakdown for American manufacturing in 1899, and 
it shows that manufacturing establishments with over twenty wage 
earners numbered 3,958,731 workers, against 1,347,412 wage earners 
in hand and neighborhood industries and in factories with twenty 


2 Rashin, Table 13, p. 42. 
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workers or less.* In other words, close to three fifths of the manufactur- 
ing wage earners in Russia but only about one fourth in America were 
employed in small shops. 

The sustained vitality of the small manufacturing shop in Russia, 
however, was matched by the growth of giant enterprises as a source 
of employment. The data collected by the factory inspectors show that 
of the 2,243,800 workers in industrial establishments with more than 
twenty workers under their jurisdiction in 1914, about forty per cent 
were in plants with over one thousand workers. In 1go1 this percentage 
was 32.1, and the average number of workers per plant, which was 148 
in 1901, had risen to 191 by 1914.* Of the 6,112,526 wage earners in 
American manufacturing plants with more than twenty workers in 
1914, only about 20 per cent were in the plants with over one thousand 
workers. The average number of wage earners in the “over twenty” 
category in American manufacturing was only 128 in 1914.” Extreme 
concentration in Russia was especially characteristic of the most ad- 
vanced branches of industry, textiles and metallurgy, and of the most 
advanced industrial regions. For instance, in cotton goods 77.9 per cent 
of the Russian workers against 35.2 per cent of the American workers 
were in plants with over one thousand wage earners.® While for Russia 
as a whole 43 per cent of all workers in metal and machine construc- 
tion industries were in plants with over one thousand workers in 1913, 
in the new metallurgical industry of the South, which was largely built 
up by foreign capital, 97.4 per cent were in such plants in 1912. What 
tends to weaken this figure is that the total number of plants in the 
South was still small in 1912, but in the older metal-working industry 
of St. Petersburg 80.5 per cent of its 257,300 workers were in plants with 
over one thousand workers in 1917.’ It is difficult to obtain comparable 
American data, although it may be worth mentioning that steel works 
and rolling mills in this country had 53.6 per cent of their workers in 
the “over one thousand” plant category in 1914. There were some in- 

3 Data for these estimates are from Bureau of the Census, Abstract of the Census of Manu- 
factures, 1914 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1917), Table 2, p. 17. It 
was not until 1909 that the Census gave the number of workers by employment size of estab- 
lishment. In that year 14.4 per cent of the workers were in establishments with twenty workers 
or less. The computation for 1899 assumes sixteen per cent to take account of the trend 
toward concentration in larger plants. 

4 Rashin, Table 34, p. 98. 

5 Computations based on Bureau of the Census, Abstract of the Census of Manufactures, 1914, 
Table 197, pp. 422-23. 

6 Rashin, Table 35, p. 101; Bureau of the Census, Abstract of the Census of Manufactures, 


1914, Table 196, pp. 412-13. 
7 Rashin, pp. 101-2, 105. 
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dustries, of course, for instance woolens, where concentration in large 
plants was similar in the two countries. Nevertheless, it is plainly evi- 
dent that concurrent forces within the Russian economy resulted in two 
strong and opposite trends, one toward the erection of giant plants and 
the other toward a sustained expansion of very small productive units. 
The economics of these trends are highly interesting but cannot be 
explored here. 

Baykov has observed that “the main difference in economic develop- 
ment as between Russia and the West European countries, from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the second quarter of the twentieth 
century, was that Russia’s industrial development was much slower, 
while the growth of her population was much more rapid than in the 
West... .” ° These long-run tendencies of the pre-Soviet Russian econ- 
omy necessarily had a profound influence on the labor market and help 
to explain the unexpected (in a developing country) greater increase 
of wage earners in the generally backward agricultural sector than in 
factories and mines. Population pressures, low productivity, the terms 
of the Emancipation land settlements, and the elimination of certain 
types of home industries turned peasants into wage laborers as a much 
faster rate than the still small industrial sector could absorb them. That 
a labor surplus existed in agriculture is manifested by the widespread 
“land hunger” and can be supported by the apparent lack of pressure 
for the mechanization of agriculture. Even though Russia was some- 
times referred to as the “granary of Europe,” here agriculture was in- 
efficient, and in spite of the need to export considerable quantities of 
grain in the face of growing home requirements, mechanization made 
very slow progress. 

In addition to the slow expansion of factory employment opportuni- 
ties, tax responsibilities long kept the peasants tied to their villages. 
These factors, in turn, along with the customary obstacles to movement 
out of agriculture, influenced the location of industry and the rate of 
urbanization, and most likely account in part for the survival of so 
many small manufacturing establishments. Although the urban popu- 
lation approximately tripled between 1860 and 1914, the percentage of 
the total population living in cities increased only from 11.3 to 14.6.° 
The low degree of urbanization was not due entirely to the importance 


8 A. Baykov, “The Economic Development of Russia,” Economic History Review, Second 
Series, VII (December 1954), 137. 

9W. W. Eason, Soviet Manpower (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 
1959), Table 9, p. 84. 
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of agricultural occupations in the economic structure but to the build- 
ing of factories in the country. The dispersion of factories in the coun- 
try was characteristic of Russian industrial development before the 
First World War. About 70 per cent of all factory workers in 1902 
were in plants located outside of cities.’® Even in an industrial province 
like the Moscow gubernia 60 per cent of the factory workers were in 
rural areas. The St. Petersburg province was the only region where a 
high percentage (84 per cent) of the factory workers were employed in 
the city. Rashin reproduces the comments of contemporary observers 
who attributed the rural dispersion of industrial plants mainly to 
abundant supplies of cheap labor in neighborhood villages. If it was 
cheaper to move the factory to the workers rather than the other way 
around, the mobility of the workers, at least at low wage levels, as 
well as the external economies of established industrial centers, must 
have been rather low. 

One consequence of the factory dispersion was a smaller amount of 
internal migration of factory labor than would have occurred other- 
wise. Rashin gives abundant data to show that most industrial workers 
were employed in the neighborhood of their native village. This helps 
to explain why the Tsarist bureaucracy for many decades refused to 
acknowledge the existence of a permanent core of factory wage earners 
and was inclined to continue to look upon them as peasants. In general, 
only special groups like highly skilled specialists and construction 
workers moved great distances to places of employment. However, 
important industrial centers like the cities of St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, the southern metallurgical area, and undertakings like railroad 
building could not satisfy their labor needs in their immediate regions 
and had to attract workers from greater distances. There was some 
incentive for workers in the vicinity of the two cities mentioned not to 
move to the city, since they usually could find industrial employment 
in their localities. Workers in a given area habitually went to the same 
factories year after year and consequently acquired the best paying jobs. 
A city like Moscow could acquire labor more cheaply from somewhat 
distant areas with little local industry than from nearby industrial 
districts. The southern metallurgical industry had to reach beyond the 
immediate area partly because local peasant land holdings were rela- 
tively large and the high capital requirements of the industry called 
for year-round employment. An important area from which these 
centers would draw laborers was the central agricultural provinces, on 

10 Rashin, p. 208. 
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the northern edge of the black soil belt, where peasant holdings as a 
rule were small. An enterprise like the construction of railroads drew 
workers from many areas, but again peasants from the central agri- 
cultural provinces and from more western areas with sandy or swampy 
soils and small holdings played an important role. Among agricultural 
laborers there were significant seasonal migrations within and between 
provinces, with the intensity of the flow responding to wage differen- 
tials between specific areas.”* 

One of the aspects of the formation of an industrial labor force that 
is best documented in the industry reports and household censuses is 
the internal structure of the movement out of agriculture. The peasant’s 
detachment from the land did not take the form of a once-for-all 
separation but of a gradual weakening of ties. At a given moment of 
time, most peasant families in an industrial province had some of their 
members engaged in industrial occupations. For instance, the 1899- 
1901 household censuses for the St.’ Petersburg province show that 
only 4 per cent of the households were exclusively engaged in agri- 
culture, while 76.7 per cent were in both agriculture and industry and 
19.3 per cent had their members occupied only in industrial occupa- 
tions.” In the Moscow province 6 per cent of the households were 
engaged only in agriculture, but in less industrialized regions this per- 
centage was naturally higher. 

Increasing attachment to the industrial labor market through time 
in a given area is indicated by the percentage of various age groups 
of factory workers whose father had been a factory worker. Of those 
employed in factories of the Moscow province in 1908, 67.7 per cent 
of the boys and 57.1 per cent of the girls in the twelve to fourteen age 
group had fathers who had been factory workers, while among workers 
over sixty the fathers of only 22.6 per cent of the men and 18.8 per 
cent of the women had been employed in factories and works.’* For 
each age group this percentage increased through time but varied sig- 
nificantly between industries and occupations, with workers in textiles 
and skilled occupations showing the longest dependence on industrial 
employment. 

There was also considerable variation within and between provinces 
with respect to the proportion of peasant household members engaged 
in industrial occupations. In general, households with a certain amount 


11 [hid., p. 473. 
12 Tbid., p. 315. 
13 [bid., Table 131, p. 541. 
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of sown acreage would have a higher percentage of their members en- 
gaged in industry in the more industrialized regions than where in- 
dustry was less developed. This seems to indicate a redundancy of 
agricultural labor. In a given region, however, regardless of the extent 
of industry, households with larger acreages had fewer of their mem- 
bers in industry than those with smaller acreages. But the reduction 
in industrial employment did not affect all household members in the 
same manner. With larger acreages, the most marked reductions were 
among children under thirteen, aged persons over sixty, and women 
in general. The percentage of male peasants in the seventeen to sixty 
age group engaged in industry declined least. Thus, while among 
peasants with little or no sown acreage a high percentage of all age 
groups and of both sexes entered the industrial labor market, among 
those with larger sown acreages it was mainly the adult males who 
went to the factory. Similarly, where the peasants had ancillary occu- 
pations at home, such as spinning or weaving, these survived longest on 
the labor of women, children, and aged persons. This structuring of 
the labor market seems to be in accord with what one can assume to be 
the economics of the situation. The adult males received higher wages 
in industry than the other groups, who were, moreover, less mobile. 
The opportunity costs of women, children, and aged persons may well 
have favored employment at home. A factor which made it possible 
for adult male peasants with a certain amount of cultivated land to 
work in the factory at all was the widespread practice of returning to 
field work in the busy seasons, when it would be difficult for women 
and children to manage by themselves. Rashin presents data which 
show that the number of months peasants spent in the factory in a 
given year decreased significantly with the increase in sown land. The 
characteristic seasonal employment fluctuations of Russian industry thus 
influenced the structure of the labor supply by enabling adult male 
peasants with larger holdings to be part-time industrial workers. It is 
worth noting that these fluctuations were considerably lower in metal- 
working industries than in textiles or in the preparation of food and 
drink.** This is consistent with the capital requirements of these indus- 
tries, since there is greater incentive to attract a permanent work force 
where production is more capital intensive. 

The abundance of statistical data and wealth of detail included by 
Rashin in his study make it an indispensable reference work. Neverthe- 
theless, a large proportion of these data, while interesting and useful 


14 See ibid., Table 138, p. 566. 
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by themselves, refer only to specific years or regions without com- 
parable information for other times and places. For calculating numeri- 
cal estimates of broad movements in the economy as a whole, their value 
is severely restricted. But what the reader will miss most are interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of many of the data. 


Gaston V. Rmuincer, Rice University 








Industrial Borrowing by the New England 
Textile Mills, 1840-1860 


A Comment * 


ANCE E. DAVIS, writing in the March 1960 issue of The 

Journal of Economic History,’ found that comparatively low in- 
terest rates were paid by eight “Massachusetts-type” cotton textile mills 
on loans from 1840 to 1860. These firms were voracious borrowers 
throughout the period, and the textile industry as a whole was a major 
user of credit. Davis attributed the continued low interest rates pri- 
marily to well-enforced usury laws and to the influence of nonprofit 
lending agencies, with occasional references to effects of the New York 
money market (not important before 1853). Many other factors—for 
example, the Tariff of 1846, removing protection from important classes 
of cotton textiles, the general business cycle, technological changes, 
alternative investments in railroads and other industries, the relation 
of increased savings to increased investment demands—should all be 
explored for an adequate explanation. Of these factors, only the gen- 
eral business cycle is taken up by Davis in a brief reference. The 
purpose of this note is to suggest that interlocking directorates between 
financial and textile firms rather than usury laws were probably chiefly 
responsible for the low rates paid.” 


* The author wishes to express her thanks to Karel Bicha for his suggestions on matters of 
content. 

1 Lance E. Davis, ‘The New England Textile Mills and the Capital Markets: A Study of 
Industrial Borrowing 1840-1860,” THe JourNaL oF Economic History, XX, No. 1 (March 
1960) 1-30. 

2 The influence of interlocking directorates is cited in Davis’ explanation for the 1849 drop 
in the long-term interest rate from 6 per cent to 3 per cent: 

. . the sudden “dumping” may have been the result of personal ties that linked the 
banks’ directors with the managers of the mills. The directors of the textile firms frequently 
served on the boards of trustees of the large savings banks, and the low interest loans could 
have been the result of this connection. On the other hand, the banks acting competitively 
simply may not have realized the effect of their collective activities on the rate of interest 
(ibid., p. 20). 

The interlocking directorates he mentions occurred among all types of financial institutions, 
not only savings banks. The Tariff of 1846, which discontinued protection of cotton goods, 
was followed by a 600 per cent increase of imports of plain calicoes and printed and dyed 
calicoes in 1856 over those of 1846. (Nathan Appleton, Introduction of the Power Loom and 
Origin of Lowell. Lowell, Massachusetts: B. H. Penhallow, 1858, p. 31.) The effect in limiting 
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A major portion of the capital invested in the early nineteenth- 
century textile industry of New England came from firms engaged in 
the export-import business, often those importing textiles.* Textile 
manufacturers also reinvested a portion of their surpluses directly or 
through the New England credit market. The price of the money thus 
furnished was low, I would suggest, mainly because the New England 
business community was close-knit. Individuals on boards of directors 
of export-import firms went into textile production;* textile-producing 
firms and their ancillary enterprises—financial institutions, railroads, 
machinery manufacturing, and ownership of water-power sites—be- 
came interlocked. This was particularly true of firms in Manchester, 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Waltham. How much capital moved perma- 
nently from textile production into banking is not apparent from ma- 
terials examined here, but individuals frequently had investments in 
both pursuits and were in a position to secure low interest rates on loans 
for textile enterprises. 

The Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, which made 
most of the long-term loans to the companies listed by Davis, and the 
Suffolk Bank, which exercised great influence on the loan policies of 
most New England banks until 1858, were characterized by their inter- 
locking with textile firms, Nearly half, at least, of the members of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company’s board of directors 
were also associated with one another in the production of cotton tex- 
tiles.° Of the eight firms listed by Davis, directorates or stockholders 
(or both) of at least four—the Amoskeag, Boston, Lawrence and Massa- 
chusetts cotton companies—were interlocked with financial institutions 
(with—for example, the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the Suffolk Bank, the Manufacturers Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, the Lowell Bank, the Lowell Institution for Savings, the 
Railroad Bank, the Merchants Bank, Traders and Mechanics Insurance 





the output and expansion of the New England industry would be expected to result in a 
large surplus of inactive funds in financial institutions. Competition for borrowers would then 
force the price of money down, and financier-textile producers would push down rates on 
their own borrowing to help their firms compete with the British industry, if they put their 
textile interests ahead of their financial interests. 

3 Lance E. Davis, “Stock Ownership in the Early New England Textile Industry,” The 
Business History Review, XXXII, No. 2 (Summer, 1958), 204-22, gives a full discussion of 
the sources of capital of the early Massachusetts textile industry. 

4 Barbara A. Vatter, “Francis Cabot Lowell: An Early Nineteenth Century Entrepreneur,” 
unpublished Ms. (University of Minnesota, 1960); Davis, “The New England Textile Mills,” 
Pp. 2. 

5 Appleton, Introduction of the Power Loom, p. 22; Winthrop, Memoir of the Hon. Nathan 


Appleton, p. 74. 
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Company, Five Cents Savings Bank, and a mutual fire insurance com- 
pany). The nucleus of this congeries of firms was the textile firm, the 
Merrimack Company, organized in 1821 as an offspring of the Boston 
Company, but many other textile firms’ stockholders and boards of 
directors overlapped with these four firms as well. They became further 
entangled by the participation of several members of the same family 
(for example, the Lowells, Lawrences and Appletons) and by inter- 
marriage among the Lowells and Lawrences. 

Two individuals, John Amory Lowell and Nathan Appleton, illus- 
trate especially well the filial, financial, and textile firm interlocking. 
Lowell was the son of John Lowell and the nephew and son-in-law 
of Francis Cabot Lowell for whom Lowell, Massachusetts, was named. 
He became treasurer of the Boston Company at Waltham, which his 
uncle had been primarily responsible for founding and in which 
Nathan Appleton was an original investor. This firm was the direct 
antecedent of the Merrimack Company—the “nucleus” firm estab- 
lished in East Chelmsford (later Lowell) with which Lowell also 
became associated. 

The Boott Mills and the Massachusetts Mills were built by Lowell 
in Lowell in 1835 and in 1839; he was treasurer of the latter firm until 
1848 and director for life.’ He was associated with Abbott Lawrence, 
one of the founders of the Lawrence Company in the creation of the 
City of Lawrence, the Essex Company and Pacific Mills. For fifty-nine 
years, he was a director of the Suffolk Bank of Boston, and in 1824 
originated the well-known Suffolk system for redemption of country 
bank bills which gave the Suffolk Bank immense power over the 
lending policies of member banks.” He was a director also of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company.® 

Nathan Appleton, a prominent merchant, manufacturer and finan- 

8 This is probably the mill which Davis identifies briefly (p. 2) as “Massachusetts Cotton.” 

7 Nathan Appleton, Introduction of the Power Loom, p. 32; Contributions to the Old Residents’ 
Historical Association of Lowell, 11 (Lowell, Mass.: Morning Mail Print, 1883), 109-11; 
Robert G. Winthrop, Memoir of the Hon. Nathan Appleton, LL.D. (Boston: John Wilson and 
Son, 1861), p. 73. Writing in 1841 on the Suffolk Bank, Appleton described the flow of 
funds in this system which gave it influence on its members. The magnitude of the available 
capital of the Suffolk member banks by 1856 was revealed by Appleton to be $31,960,000 
for Boston and $26,638,000 outside Boston. Nathan Appleton, Remarks on Currency and 
Banking (3d ed.; Boston: J. H. Eastburn’s Press, 1857; 1st and 2d ed. published 1841. Ap- 
pendix, pp. 43-63, added in 3d edition published in 1857), 9, 49. Davis said interest rates 
had remained close to the legal limit during the depression years 1840-1842 because there 
was no central bank capable of acting as a lender of last resort. Unfortunately, the article did 
not elaborate on this and we are not informed of the Suffolk Bank’s limitations in this regard. 


Davis, “The New England Textile Mills,” pp. 14-15. 
8 Amos A. Lawrence, also a founder of the Lawrence Company, was a fellow director. 
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cier, was affiliated with the Lowell family’s financial and textile in- 
terests. He began his career as a textile producer as one of the initial 
investors in the Boston Manufacturing Company (also called “Boston 
Company” and “Waltham Company”) at Waltham, where power 
loom textile weaving was introduced in the United States by Francis 
Cabot Lowell. The Boston Company’s first product, cotton sheeting, 
was marketed through B. C. Ward & Company, importers of British 
goods, a firm in which Appleton was a major stockholder.’ For 
forty-eight years Appleton was director of the Boston Bank, which was 
a participant in the Suffolk Bank System. He had been president of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company for twelve years at 
the time of his death in 1861.*° Thus, John Amory Lowell and Nathan 
Appleton, financial and textile production associates, were very prom- 
inent among those in direct control of the funds available to New 
England borrowers from banks and other lending agencies. 

Once the tracing out of the web is begun, it leads into a labyrinth of 
financial houses, textile firms, and, in addition, industries ancillary to 
the textile firms. As discussed above, the interlocking was further 
complicated by intricate family connections, both by blood and by 
marriage.’* Among those ancillary industries were land companies, a 
railroad, and a machinery manufacturing company. That the financier- 
textile producers were more interested in textile profits, where their 
own firms were concerned, than in bank earnings, may be inferred 
from examining these ancillary industries and drawing appropriate 
parallels. Profitable in themselves, these ancillary investments were 
made by the financier-textile producers to improve their competitive 
position as textile manufacturers: monopoly of water power and mill 
sites, all-weather access to market, and a shop in which to “re-invent” 


9 Appleton’s personal profits from this connection, which was presumably extended to 
subsequent firms in which he had a personal interest also, “amounted to millions of dollars, 
a desirable and profitable business.” (From Winthrop, Memoir of the Hon. Nathan Appleton, 
pp. 18-21; Appleton quoted Nathan Appleton, Introduction of the Power Loom, pp. v., 8, 
11-12. This statement gives an inkling of Appleton’s motivation, as financier-textile producer, 
which might have led him to emphasize textile production profits over banking profits.) 

10 Members of the board at the time of his death who were also associated with him in 
the textile business were William Amory, Amos A. Lawrence, Francis C. Lowell, John A. 
Lowell and William Sturgis. 

11 Evidence on the specific interrelationships mentioned above, and many others, was 
found in Appleton, Introduction of the Power Loom, pp. 17-22, 26, 32; Winthrop, Memoir 
of the Hon. Nathan Appleton, pp. 73-74; Contributions to the Old Residents’ Historical As- 
sociation of Lowell, 1 (Lowell, Mass.: Bacheller & Livingston, Printers, 1879), 1, 45, 85, 87, 
140, 165, 170, 188, 215, 287, 386, 389, 397, 401-2; Contributions, II (Lowell, Mass.: Morning 
Mail Print, 1883), 109, 138-39, 259-62, 267; Contributions, III (Lowell, Mass.: Morning 
Mail Print, 1887), 187-207; Contributions, IV (Lowell, Mass.), 180. 
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the machines in use in England primarily for use in their own factories 
prompted investment in the above industries. The Lowells, the Apple- 
tons, and the Lawrences were thus involved among themselves, and 
with others, in a myriad of enterprises. 

The textile and financial firms, sharing major stockholders and board 
members, provided conditions conducive to the textile firms’ receiving 
preferred rates of interest. If usury laws were primarily responsible 
for these low rates, as Davis asserts, then state prosecution records 
should reveal attempted infringement, even in a community with a 
law-abiding Puritan tradition. Davis’s article mentions no search for 
legal evidence in support of his claim regarding usury laws, either in 
court proceedings, in newspaper accounts, or in the records of the firms 
themselves. Moreover, by Davis’s own evidence, the rate did exceed 6 
per cent occasionally.’* If textile profits were fed into the financial 
institutions and reloaned at low interest because of interlocking direc- 
torates, as suggested in this paper, further comparative research of 
firms’ records, financial and textile, should substantiate the circum- 
stantial evidence, especially in those firms associated with the Lowells, 
Appletons and Lawrences. The evidence here suggests that these per- 
sonal ties between banks’ directors and mill-owners helped to cause a 
low rate not only in 1849, as Davis suggests in a side remark, but 
throughout the greater part of the period 1840-1860. These ties are 
quite clear; the evidence demonstrating such a conscious policy on 
the part of the textile manufacturer-financiers could be found only in 
the firms’ records. 

One quite different influence on the interest rate may also be sug- 
gested. The 1840’s were a period of technological change in the Lowell 
enterprises, which continued through the 1850's. By 1845 steam engines 
were used throughout the industry to augment water power; after 1845 
spinning mules came into use in Lowell, and by 1847 three turbines 
replaced some of the waterwheels used at Lowell. Turbines utilized 
88 per cent of available power as compared to 75 per cent by water- 
wheels. Mechanical improvements from 1850 to 1860 in the Lowell 
mills were so numerous that the mills were said to have been prac- 
tically reconstructed."* These changes have an implication for the in- 
terest rate if Lowell was representative of the “Massachusetts-type” 
mills. If textile borrowing exerted sufficient pressure on the money 





12 Davis, “The New England Textile Mills,” p. 17. 
13 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860, 1 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1916), 405, 407, 426, 434. 
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market in this period, and if these technological changes were on bal- 
ance capital-saving rather than capital-using, long-term capital require- 
ments would be lessened by them. In such a case, long-term loans to 
textile firms should have made up a smaller portion of the portfolios 
of financial institutions, and some downward pressure on the long- 
term rate would have resulted. However, if technological change caused 
changes in the interest rate, the evidence indicates that the decade of 
the 1840’s was quite different from the decade of the 1850’s. Between 
1853 and 1857, the interest rate paid to banks averaged 634 per cent; 
from 1857 to 1860, it averaged 7 per cent.’* By this time, extensive rail- 
road construction competed, of course, for New England capital and 
probably forced interest rates up. 

Davis said that the complex of mills he chose were all associated with 
the early Boston mercantile capitalists.” Since the early Boston mer- 
cantile capitalists were also associated with at least one of the financial 
institutions Davis named,"* low interest rates may have held only in the 
financing of their textile enterprises. As Davis stated, the evidence sug- 
gests several quasi-independent money markets." This would mean 
that the firms Davis singled out were not typical of the industry, 
although homogeneous among themselves. Comparison of a larger and 
less homogeneous group of textile firms and their sources of capital 
from both New York and New England might show a dichotomous 
pattern in interest rates. 


Barpara VATTER, University of Minnesota 


14 Davis, “The New England Textile Mills,” p. 17. 
15 [bid., p. 3. 

16 Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company. 
17 Davis, “The New England Textile Mills,” p. 21. 











Mrs. Vatter on Industrial Borrowing 


A Reply 


RS. VATTER has covered three major points in her comment 

on my article. She has suggested the need for further research; 
she has questioned the completeness of my analysis of interest rate 
determination; and she has suggested an alternative explanation of the 
apparent ceiling on interest charges. I am in complete agreement with 
Mrs. Vatter on the first of her points. On the second, I apologize for 
any lack of clarity that may have led her to misinterpret my intent. 
On the third, I feel that, despite her evidence, her conclusion remains, 
at best, unproved. 

Mrs. Vatter argues that the apparent ceiling on interest charges (at 
slightly over six per cent) during the 1840’s and early 1850’s should be 
attributed not to the usury laws, but to the close social and economic 
ties that linked the owners and directors of financial intermediaries 
with the owners of the textile mills. She has rested her case not on 
any direct evidence, but merely on the extent of overlapping direc- 
torates between the two sectors.’ Other indirect evidence exists which 
casts grave doubt on this hypothesis. The remainder of this note pre- 
sents: (1) certain evidence deduced directly from the data and from 
the motives attributed to the entrepreneurs by Mrs. Vatter, and (2) a 
partial test of the assertion that the financial intermediaries systemat- 
ically discriminated in favor of the “inside” textile firms and against 
other borrowers. 

The data indicate that the interest rates charged to textile firms 
during the 1840’s and early 1850’s moved freely at lower levels, but 
only infrequently rose above 6.3 per cent. Mrs. Vatter argues that this 
limit can be attributed to the policies of certain entrepreneurs in control 
of both the textile firms and the financial intermediaries,—policies 


1A complete direct proof would involve (1) a comparative study of loans made to firms 
controlled by the “in-group” with those made to firms on the outside by each type of financial 
intermediary and lender, to determine if any systematic price discrimination existed; (2) if 
such discrimination did exist, a study of its causes—for example, did it represent an attempt by 
the textile owners to transfer profits from the intermediaries, that is, from certain stockholders 
or depositors, to themselves as mill owners? Or did it repesent some other phenomena—that is, 
merely risk differentials? 
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aimed at a transfer of profits from the intermediaries to the textile 
firms by means of low rates on the textile loans made. But why should 
these entrepreneurs choose 6.3 per cent as the threshold for their theft? 
Why not five, four, three, two, one, or even zero per cent? If savings 
were interest-inelastic, any such reduction would have even further 
increased their textile profits. Even if savings responded to the interest 
rate, we must explain why the interest payment necessary to induce 
sufficient savings was sometimes less, but never more, than the limits 
set by the usury laws. Moreover, since new banks and intermediaries 
could be organized, the deliberate discrimination should have induced 
new entry.” One might argue that the legal limit gave the bank directors 
a good excuse for not raising interest rates to favored borrowers, but 
such an argument hardly questions the efficiency of the usury laws. 
In fact, the existence of interlocking directorates might actually have 
facilitated the operation of the laws. 

Although the data necessary for a complete test of Mrs. Vatter’s hy- 
pothesis are not available,® those parts that can readily be analyzed 





2 Even though total savings may not have been interest-elastic, there should have been a high 
degree of substitutibility between forms of savings. Some savers should have moved to the 
new intermediaries if they offered higher returns, and those borrowers discriminated against 
by existing intermediaries should have provided a ready market for their loans. As far as entry 
was concerned, although free banking legislation was not adopted in Massachusetts until 1851, 
a steady flow of new banks did receive charters. Martin lists twenty-five banks operating in 
Boston in 1841, and, during the next decade, while one went out of business, six new banks 
were chartered. Moreover, in the five years from 1851 through 1855, another eight opened 
their doors. If one is to believe Redlich, given the animosity that existed between the manage- 
ment of the Suffolk and the new Exchange Bank, chartered in 1847, even before free banking, 
charters were not restricted to friends of the directors of the existing banks. See Joseph Martin, 
Seventy-Three Years History of the Boston Stock Market (Boston: privately published, 1871), 
pp. 95-99. See Fritz Redlich, The Molding of American Banking: Men and Ideas, Part I 
(New York: Hofner Publishing Co., 1951), p. 75. 

3 Although we have no direct evidence on the lending activities of commercial banks, it is 
possible to deduce some indirect evidence on the subject. While we know nothing of the lend- 
ing policies of commercial banks, we do have evidence on the market price of bank securities 
and the dividend policy of the banks in question. If the established banks discriminated in 
favor of the textile mills, one would expect new banks, in search of profits, to lend to those 
persons discriminated against by the existing institutions. Moreover, if we assume that the 
capital /deposit ratio for all banks was similar (not too bad an assumption, given the nature 
of commercial banking in Boston during the period, and the pressures of internal drain that 
existed because of the close proximity of a number of banks), then the difference in interest 
rates should have been reflected in a difference in earnings, and they, in turn, by a difference 
either in dividend policy or the market price of the banks’ securities. A comparative study of 
dividends and bank security prices of old and new banks indicates no such differences. In the 
nine years 1846 through 1854, dividends in new banks exceeded those in old banks in five of 
nine years, but total dividends in old banks averaged slightly more over the whole period (7.8 
vs. 7.7 per cent). As far as stock prices are concerned, an index of stock prices indicates that 
the average price of old bank securities exceeded those of new securities in seven of the nine 
years, and, over the whole period, averaged about 1.7 per cent more. Moreover, the differential 
actually increased over the period. 
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appear to contradict it. In particular, the records of certain non-bank 
intermediaries directed by the group to whom Mrs. Vatters refers, show 
no evidence of any systematic price discrimination. The complete rec- 
ords of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company and the 
Provident Institution for Savings in the Town of Boston are available 
—both were heavy lenders to textile firms and others; neither set of 
records shows any evidence of discrimination among loans. 

In the case of the Provident Institution, an analysis of loans during 
the period 1840-1860 or, for that matter, in any earlier period, shows 
no evidence of discrimination among classes of borrowers (except inso- 
far as the failure to lend at all to some people may be taken as evidence 
of discrimination). The rate of interest was occasionally less, but never 
more than six per cent and even when below that limit no systematic 
bias towards the firms of the “Boston Associates” is apparent. Textile 
firms received a large proportion of total loans, but producers of 
pianos, liquor, pewterware, iron goods, brass, metal tubing, lead pipe, 
watches, safes, fire engines, presses, gas, rolled iron, and refined sugar 
(to name a few) all appear to have borrowed at the same rates charged 
textile firms. A search of local directories and histories indicates that 
most of these borrowers definitely did not belong to the “in-group.” 
Moreover, among the textile borrowers were firms both within and 
outside the control of the “Associates”; and, here too no evidence of 
discrimination in rates, maturities or collateral requirements exists.* 

For the Massachusetts Hospital—the largest industrial long-term 
lender in the Boston area and probably in the United States—the 
evidence is similar. Between 1840 and 1860 the company made only a 
few loans—short-term loans to commercial banks—at less than six per 
cent and made none at all at rates above that level. Firms both within 
and without the Boston circle were borrowers during this period, with 
no evidence of rate discrimination. The Massachusetts Hospital loaned 
to a group of small industrial enterprises, similar to those served by the 
Provident Institution; and, like the Provident, loaned to a large num- 
ber of textile mills both within and without the group to which Mrs. 
Vatter refers.* 

That there is no evidence of discrimination in these intermediaries is 
hardly surprising. They had been established as philanthropic institu- 


4See Lance Davis, United States Financial Intermediaries in the Early Nineteenth Century: 
Four Case Studies (unpublished dissertation: The Johns Hopkins University, 1956), pp. 96- 
105, 157-62, and 168-202. A full list includes forty of the borrowing textile firms. 

5 See Lance Davis, Financial Intermediaries, pp. 253-58 and 268-94. 
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tions; and the wealthy men of the community devoted both time and 
effort to their management, in an attempt to show the poor that the 
habit of thrift and savings could be rewarding. Since they had launched 
the intermediaries for non-profit reasons, it is not strange that they did 
not use them for further profit. In fact, the evidence from Boston fits 
closely with that found in other areas. The directors of the Savings 
Bank of Baltimore, for example, were charged the going rate on their 
occasional borrowings. 

If any price is pegged below the free market equilibrium, the result 
is, of course, some form of non-price rationing. It is quite possible that 
“industries less well connected than textiles—and new industries in par- 
ticular—may well have found loan finance almost impossible to obtain 
through traditional channels in times of credit stringency,” and been 
forced to turn more frequently to the informal capital markets.° Such 
a condition however implies nothing about the rates that prevailed— 
for whatever reason—in the market. 

Mrs. Vatter brings up two additional points that need further clari- 
fication. First, she argues that the fact that even in the early period 
interest rates did occasionally rise above six per cent is prima facie 
evidence of violations of the usury laws. But these peaks can be traced 
almost solely to the entrance into the credit market of lenders whose 
charge could not be regulated by the law. The accompanying table 
gives evidence on this point. Moreover, a complete analysis of the 
commercial bank loans encompassed in my study indicates that these 
increases in those years when the average commercial bank rate ex- 
ceeded the legal limit can be traced to the loans made by out-of-state, 
particularly New York, banks. 

Second, Mrs. Vatter offers an alternative explanation for the sudden 
fall in long-term rates in 1849. She suggests that the Tariff of 1846 pro- 
duced a fall in textile profitability, and that this decline may have 
induced entrepreneurs to withdraw equity funds from textiles invest- 
ment, and deposit them in the financial intermediaries. Why should a 
decrease in textile profitability engender a transfer of funds from the 
textile industry to the financial intermediaries for reloan to the textile 
industry? Given the textile owners’ demonstrated entrepreneurial 
ability, one would have expected them to shift their investment to 
some other sector if returns in textiles began to fall; and, even if they 


6 See Lance Davis, ‘““The New England Textile Mills and the Capital Markets: A Study of 
Industrial Borrowing, 1840-1860,” THE JouRNAL oF Economic History, XX, No. 1 (March 


1960), 4. 
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chose to put their savings in a financial intermediary, it is hard to see 
why they chose one that loaned its resources to the textile industry 
at very low rates. Even more bothersome to an understanding of Mrs. 
Vatter’s analysis are the rules that governed depositors in the inter- 
mediaries in question. The low-interest funds came from a group of 
Massachusetts savings banks, and a large proportion of them from the 
Provident Institution for Savings. Almost all of these banks (and cer- 
tainly the Provident) restricted their depositors to the laboring poor 
and refused to accept funds offered by depositors not in this class.’ 
Finally, since the decline in long-term rates was not a secular phenom- 
enon, but one confined to the third quarter of 1849, it is hard to 
understand how a tariff change that should, if anything, have resulted 
in a long-run withdrawal of funds, could have caused sudden dis- 
investment. 

In summary, although Mrs. Vatter offers a series of intriguing specu- 
lations, she has not provided sufficient data to test her thesis; and, 
where data are available, they do not confirm it. 





TABLE 1 * 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE INTEREST RATES BY YEAR AND 
TYPE OF LENDERS, 1848-1857 (in per cent) 








Lender 1848 1849 1850 1851 1852 1853 1854 1855 1856 1857 
Commercial banks 6.8 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.9 7.8 
Savings banks 5.9 4.4 5.6 6.0 6.2 6.1 5.7 6.0 5.9 6.0 
Trust companies os 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.3 5.5 6.0 5.9 
Insurance companies 6.0 a 6.2 6.0 a — 6.0 6.2 5-4 7.0 


Persons (including 
trustee accounts) 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.1 5.9 5.9 8.4 6.5 6.7 75 


Mercantile firms 6.7 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.0 6.7 6.0 7.6 8.3 9.6 
Manufacturing firms 4.1 6.2 5.6 6.0 5.1 = 8.3 5.9 11.3 6.8 
Miscellaneous 

institutions = 6.1 aa — a 3.9 6.0 aa -- 6.0 





* This table is extracted from one for the period 1840-60, not published with the article under 
discussion. In 1840-47, and 1858-60, only two rates above 6.4 per cent occur, for “Persons” 
(7.4%) and “Mercantile firms” (7.3%) in 1841. 


Lance E. Davis, Purdue University 


7 See Lance Davis and Peter Payne, The Savings Bank of Baltimore, 1818-1866: A Historical 
and Analytical Study (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956), pp. 15-41; Lance Davis, 
Financial Intermediaries, pp. 96-105; Lance Davis and Peter Payne, “From Benevolence to Busi- 
ness: The Story of Two Savings Banks,” The Business History Review, XXXII, No. 4 (Winter 
1958), 388-91. 


























Editors’ Note 


Designed as a “summary and guide to important new research 
contributions to knowledge of international migration,” the Immi- 
gration Research Digest began publication in June 1960 with E. P. 
Hutchinson, Professor of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
as editor. Major attention will be devoted to immigration to the United 
States, but new—and important older—studies in international migra- 
tion will be reviewed as well. Semi-annual issues are planned, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Research and Studies of the American 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference. 
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Massachusetts Shipping, 1697-1714: A Statistical Study. By Bernard Bailyn and 
Lotte Bailyn. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. vii, 148. $5.00. 


This volume is important both for the task it attempts and the method it 
employs. It seeks to discover in the Massachusetts Shipping Register, 1697-1714 
(Volume Seven of the Massachusetts Archives) “a sense of magnitude,” some 
“realistic notions of scale” without which “we cannot answer certain uniquely 
historical questions of growth and decline, and the phasing of change.” In pre- 
paring it the Bailyns avoided handicraft methods which previous tests had shown 
to be “hopelessly time consuming” and employed modern machine techniques of 
data processing. 

No one should make the mistake—in this or any other study which employs 
modern technology—of thinking that the machine does all the work. As in the 
volume here reviewed, the task requires as hard or harder intellectual effort than 
the customary narrative accounts. The Massachusetts Register of Shipping did 
not have the economic historian’s problems in mind; it simply registered in 
chronological order the licenses which the Act of 1696 required to help identify 
English vessels. Each lists the vessel’s name, its type, burden, and the place and 
date it was built, together with the port in which its managing owner resided 
(its home port), the name of its master and the names, addresses, and occasion- 
ally the occupation, of its owners. It fails to note when vessels were lost at sea 
or broken up and to disclose what percentages of a vessel co-owners held. Alone 
the Register tells us little; the Bailyns tell us much. 

The most accurate figures concerning ship ownership are those for Massachu- 
setts, December 25, 1698, when the new registration rules became effective. She 
then owned 171 vessels totaling 8,453 tons. Although fifteen towns possessed one 
or more vessels, Boston was far in the lead with 124 vessels totaling 6,443 tons, 
and with Salem, owned virtually all of the larger craft such as ketches, pinks, 
ships, barks and brigantines. The Bailyns, however, probably err when they 
award Boston third place in the Empire instead of twelfth (after London, Bristol, 
Ipswich, Newcastle, Yarmouth, Liverpool, Hull, Whitehaven, Exeter, Scarbo- 
rough, and Whitby). The unduly deflated the figures for Boston’s rivals when 
attempting to offset the Massachusetts Register’s exclusion of coastal fishing 
boats, barges and other small vessels which did not go outside the plantations. 
The English statistics seem to have made comparable omissions, and the adjust- 
ments eliminated English vessels which, like colonial counterparts, fished far 
offshore, and colliers, which were in no sense mere coal barges but were larger 
than most of Boston’s ships. Also the adjustments rested on a general formula 
which T. S. Willan’s The English Coasting Trade, 1660-1750, shows could not 
safely be applied to specific ports. 

The “core of the accurate shipbuilding statistics” consists of 1,106 vessels total- 
ing 68,311 tons built in Massachusetts from 1697 to 1714. During the same period 
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the Register also listed 199 vessels and 11,059 tons as built elsewhere in New 
England, fifty-four vessels and 5,001 tons as prizes of war, and only nine vessels 
and 625 tons as built in the British Isles. Table XTX shows that only 68 per cent 
of the shipping built in Massachusetts before 1715 remained in that colony, 26 
per cent went to the British Isles, 4 per cent to the West Indies, and the rest 
elsewhere. 

Ownership figures present tricky problems. It is safe to conclude from ratios 
based upon the figures for 1698 which represent Massachusetts’ total tonnage as 
it existed that year, or from those for 1699-1715, a sixteen-year cumulative total 
of tonnage built subsequently, that British holdings in Massachusetts-based ves- 
sels were negligible, that Massachusetts’ shipping investments outside the colony 
were minor, and that despite the large numbers who invested in shipping its 
control tended to concentrate in the hands of a few. But it is unsound to infer 
from a ratio of the 1697-1715 ownership data to Boston’s population in 1710 that 
one out of three adult male Bostonians had invested in shipping. To keep the 
figures comparable one ought to recalculate the ownership for 1710 alone or 
adjust the figures for the 1710 population to allow for increases in Boston’s size 
by 1715 and the adult males who during the sixteen-year span took the place of 
others who died or emigrated. A comparison of Boston’s population in 1700 (6,700 
persons) with Boston’s 203 shareholders in 1698 involves less risk and (depending 
on which of the contemporary ratios of adult males to the total population one 
accepts: one to four, five or six) indicates that from one out of five to one out 
of eight of Boston’s adult males then invested in shipping. 

In short, the Bailyns’ twenty-seven detailed tables and 76-page narrative Intro- 
duction require and deserve careful study. They provide a solid core of facts to 
substitute for conclusions now too often based on general impressions or mere 
conjecture. 

A seven-page “Note on Procedure” tells how the Bailyns overcome the problems 
posed by machine equipment, but their successors must not remain content to 
follow the same pattern. It will not suffice merely to apply the Bailyns’ methods 
to the Pennsylvania and South Carolina Registers. We must learn how to combine 
all such data with other relevant information available for statistical analysis in 
colonial naval office lists and newspaper accounts of shipping entries and ship- 
wrecks. We are on the verge of a technological revolution as far reaching as the 
invention of printing. Those interested in participating in it should band together 
in the Economic History Society, the American Historical Association, the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute or some appropriate group to help each other fully 
exploit the possibilities offered by modern microphotography and electronic com- 
puters. 





Lawrence A. Harper, University of California 


Pilkington Brothers and the Glass Industry. By T. C. Barker. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960. Pp. 296. 40s. 


Mr. Barker has followed up his joint work with Mr. Harris on the Merseyside 
town of St. Helens with an admirable history of Pilkington Brothers, the firm 
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which has played such an important part in the life of that town for over a 
century. He has also provided an excellent account of the glass-making industry 
from the Industrial Revolution to the present day. 

To all the questions which an economic historian would ask of a business 
history, Barker has provided the answers, so far as the available source material 
has allowed. Capital formation and growth, business organisation, technical de- 
velopment, raw materials, markets, competition, prices, profits, wages, and labour 
relations—all these topics are dealt with in expert fashion and are knit together 
to form a well-integrated and balanced whole of absorbing interest. 

Three themes predominate in this history of Pilkingtons, those of capital ac- 
cumulation, technological progress, and industrial competition. These have been 
intimately related: growth of capital made possible advances in technology, which 
enabled the firm to withstand competition, while at the same time competition 
stimulated technical development, which enabled profits to be increased, thereby 
providing more capital for further investment. But these developments were not 
automatically generated: the history of the glass industry is strewn with examples 
of firms which failed to innovate or to withstand competition. Pilkingtons sur- 
vived and grew primarily because of dynamic management. The family sources of 
business enterprise and technical ability did not, as in so many cases, dry up by 
the third or fourth generation. 

The most astonishing feature of their history is the expansion of their capital, 
almost entirely by private economy and ploughing back profits, from the original 
investment of £11,000 in 1826 to £6,000,000 (ordinary share capital) in 1958. 
Though the firm was turned into a limited company in 1894, it has remained 
a family concern and has become “one of the most notable private companies 
in the world,” with interests and influence far beyond St. Helens. A recent 
indication of the firm’s immense capital-raising capacity is the expenditure, from 
its own resources, of over four million pounds on the development of the “float” 
process in the 1950's. 

This willingness to invest a high proportion of profits in technical development 
has characterised Pilkingtons throughout their history, and, together with such 
favourable factors as plentiful and cheap supplies of local coal, sand, and alkali, 
has been largely responsible for the firm’s successful growth. Thus in the late 
1830’s and early 1840’s Pilkingtons were among the first English firms to intro- 
duce improved methods of manufacturing cylinder or sheet glass in place of 
crown glass for windows. (They were aided by a large bank overdraft and a 
private mortgage loan.) In the early sixties they successfully applied Siemens’ 
regenerative gas furnace in glass-making, and at the end of that decade intro- 
duced the Bievez lehr in the annealing process. Of more revolutionary importance 
was their rapid adoption in the early seventies of Siemens’ tank furnaces instead 
of pots, which made possible continuous production of sheet and rolled plate 
glass and gave Pilkingtons a decisive lead in the British glass industry. At the 
same time they entered into cast plate glass manufacture, introducing many im- 
provements, particularly in grinding, smoothing, and polishing. Between 1873 and 
1894 the partners’ investment increased sevenfold—during the Great Depression, 
with increasing foreign competition, when many other firms were failing! They 
were one of the earliest firms to utilise electric lighting and power. In the early 
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twentieth century they developed the American drawn cylinder process for the 
manufacture of window glass. By this time, due mainly to the technical ability 
of William Windle Pilkington, they had become the largest and “most techni- 
cally advanced glass firm in the country at a time when technological progress 
was a prerequisite of survival.” 

Pilkingtons’ predominance in the British glass industry was achieved in the face 
of fierce competition both at home and abroad. Although there was a British glass 
manufacturers’ association which controlled prices and sometimes output, this did 
not prevent keen rivalry between member firms in regard to quality and technique 
and in the search for markets. Firms which stagnated technically or were lacking 
in managerial skill and salesmanship went to the wall, as did the once powerful 
glassmakers on Tyneside in the mid-nineteenth century. By the 1860’s Chances, 
Pilkingtons, and Hartleys were making three quarters of all the window glass 
made in the country. Belgian competition was becoming increasingly serious, 
however, in both home and overseas markets, and it was only by continuous 
technical development and commercial drive that Pilkingtons were able not 
merely to withstand this foreign competition but to outdistance their rivals at 
home: Hartleys collapsed in the early nineties and Chances were finally absorbed 
by Pilkingtons between 1936 and 1955. Pilkingtons’ history is a case study of how 
competition destroys itself and ends in monopoly. 

These are the major themes in Barker’s book, skilfully blended against a back- 
ground of trade cycles and output statistics, graphically illustrated. In addition 
he has some interesting sections on labour relations, dominated by the firm’s 
enlightened despotism. And all this in a clear and easy style. One could not ask 
for more. 

A. E. Musson, University of Manchester 


The Lean Years. A History of the American Worker, 1920-1933. By Irving Bern- 
stein. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. xi, 577. $7.00. 


In today’s “affluent society” a study of the lean years may appear to be interest- 
ing but remote. On the contrary, this history of the American worker proves to 
be a timely reminder as well as a valuable historical document. In recent months 
7 per cent of the labor force has been fully unemployed and many more employees 
have been required to work part-time. Although cyclical causes are present, basic 
structural changes portend persistently high levels of unemployment in the next 
few years in the absence of far-reaching remedial action. Reflecting these pres- 
sures, organized labor has declined as a percentage of the labor force since the 
Korean fighting, and the AFL-CIO reports an absolute loss of one million members 
in the last five years. 

One of Bernstein’s major contributions in this volume is his documentation 
of the relatively high levels of structural unemployment in the 1920’s. The mal- 
functioning of the labor market was obscured by a lack of authoritative unem- 
ployment statistics. Although Bernstein’s findings cannot be considered conclusive, 
they offer sufficient reason to suspect a significantly higher level of average un- 
employment during the decade than has generally been assumed. His account 
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of the shifting sands of industrial and labor force composition provides further 
explanation of the decline of unionism in the era of “welfare capitalism.” 

In spite of some notable dissimilarities in the two periods, there are striking 
analogies in the circumstances surrounding the current and earlier reductions in 
union membership. One is led to inquire whether long-run trends evident in 
the twenties were not simply postponed rather than reversed by the New Deal 
legislation and the wars that followed. It is apparent that general economic pros- 
perity is compatible with lean years for the labor movement. As Bernstein demon- 
strates, it took the drama of a depression to stimulate the measures needed for 
labor’s revival; and this, too, may be a hard lesson for the early years of the 
present decade. 

The author provides a more detailed basis for understanding the fortunes of 
the worker than has customarily been offered in writings on labor history. He has 
made a deliberate effort to incorporate a wide variety of labor market influences, 
political activities, employer and legislative pressures. Although he places con- 
siderable stress on the break with tradition in this approach to American labor 
history, it represents more a shift in recent emphasis than a sharp difference in 
kind. John R. Commons was not unmindful of the place of the worker in the 
labor market in his studies of union growth. The volume by Lescohier and Eliza- 
beth Brandeis in the Commons’ series is devoted to an analysis of working con- 
ditions and labor legislation from 1896 to 1932. Admittedly, recent works on this 
period have been preoccupied with the development of organized labor, and 
Bernstein’s volume is a welcome return to a more balanced presentation of the 
American worker. 

More space is allotted to the depression years, October 1929 to March 1933, 
than to the preceding decade, proving once again that time is not a straight-line 
development. Although few surprises are uncovered, the section is a skillful blend- 
ing of statistical data on economic activity, descriptions of legislative inactivity, 
biographical sketches of labor and political figures, and the dominant theme of 
the increasing demoralization of the worker and labor organization. As might be 
expected, Herbert Hoover emerges as the bete noir in the political realm, and 
William Green fares little better in the ranks of labor. Although this section con- 
tains an interesting discussion of the decline of unionism, with special emphasis 
on the collapse of the United Mine Workers, here, as in the earlier section, the 
most useful chapters are those dealing with the deterioration in the status of the 
individual worker and the halting progress of legislative reform. The book ends 
with Hoover’s tearful departure from Washington and the air of anticipation 
surrounding Franklin Roosevelt’s move to the national scene, fresh from his leg- 
islative experiments in New York. 

At times Bernstein’s treatment of the devolpments in this period assumes a 
journalistic and almost racy tone. But the popular style should not obscure the 
scholarly research in which the findings are rooted. In addition to a wide range of 
published sources, he has relied heavily on private collections and unpublished 
studies. The scholar can only complain of the inconvenience caused by the lump- 
ing of reference notes in large blocks at the end of the book. The process of 
disentanglement can be discouraging. 

This volume comes forth at a time when a heartening revival of interest 
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in labor history appears to be occurring. As seen in the contributions to the 
new journal, Labor History and in a number of recent monographs, historians 
are playing a greater role in an era of inquiry traditionally dominated by those 
trained primarily in economics. Such a balance in viewpoints is desirable, for too 
sharp a pendulum swing in either direction could result in serious losses. For 
example, one might hope for greater use of the recent findings in labor market 
analysis and post-Keynesian macro-economic theory in appraising the events of 
the period discussed by Bernstein. But he compensates for these omissions by a 
wealth of relevant descriptive material. Certainly this volume whets one’s appetite 
for his promised second volume on the New Deal period. 

Gerratp G. Somers, University of Wisconsin 





Economic Thought and the Irish Question, 1817-1870. By R. D. Collison Black. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. 299. 37s. 6d. 


Ireland was, of course, the pre-eminent British problem of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There was barely a part of the intellectual spectrum that the Irish did not 
touch: social, moral, theological, political, and, obviously, economic. 

The social organization of Ireland conduced as little to economic development 
as to political tranquility. A landless tenantry, largely Catholics, worked soil held 
by landowners, largely Protestants and absentees, under a variety of contractual 
arrangements whereby tenants had little or no security of tenure. Since tenants 
retained no rights to improvements which they made in their farms, they had 
little incentive to invest. The consequences were a general agricultural stagnation, 
relative to England, and, in particular, a deadly dependence on the simple cul- 
tivation of the potato. Further, Ireland had, up to the Famine of 1846, a rapid 
increase in population. 

In this volume, Professor Black surveys the controversy over economic policy 
toward Ireland from 1817 to 1870. His opening date is the year of Ricardo’s 
Principles and of the union of the British and Irish exchequers; his terminal date 
is the year of Jevons’ Theory of Political Economy and of Gladstone’s Irish Land 
Act. Thus he writes of the period of greatest authority of the classical political 
economy and also of its decline. As one would expect, the degree of consensus 
among the political economists was greater during the heyday of the classical 
economics than subsequently. Even so, the classicists had a lower degree of agree- 
ment on the Irish problem than on most other policy issues. This is not surprising, 
since the classical system was designed mainly to deal with the problem of the 
Corn Laws, although it had incidental implications for economic policy of other 
sorts. In addition, the classical system was designed for analysis of an economy 
that was developing industrially; it was by no means obvious, even to its authors, 
that the system applied equally to an economy in a state of stagnation. 

The classicists generally agreed that the Irish land tenure system was in need 
of drastic revision, both to bring about larger farms and increased investment in 
agriculture. Ricardo and Torrens favored consolidation of holdings and drastic 
depopulation of the agricultural counties, but John Stuart Mill and W. T. Thorton 
believed in accepting the population as given and developing policy toward the 
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end of peasant proprietorship. The classicists, in the main, carried over to Irish 
policy their general opposition to transfer payments to the able-bodied poor out- 
side of workhouses. There was considerable sympathy among the classicists for 
public works programs. Even Senior, who is frequently, though erroneously, 
identified with a blind adherence to a particularly doctrinaire laissez-faire posi- 
tion, advocated an extensive program of government advances for transportation 
facilities and reclamation of waste lands. Mill explicitly justified similar programs 
of public works for countries in a low stage of development. There was least 
consensus on emigration: Ricardo and Malthus looked upon it as likely to be 
inadequate at best, but Torrens, the great classical advocate of colonization, 
looked upon emigration with great favor. Overall, the classicists placed principal 
reliance on the impersonal forces of the market as a source of economic progress, 
believing that security of tenure would result in an increase in investment, and 
thus initiate an automatic process of development. 

Black presents the classical positions on the Irish problem in great detail, con- 
trasts them with rival views in the pamphlet literature, in Parliamentary debates 
and elsewhere, and then evaluates public policy as actually pursued. He does so 
with a good feel for the history of the period, with an admirable command both 
of the classical economics and of more modern analysis, and with a commendable 
degree of eclecticism. In particular, he recognizes that the economic problem of 
Ireland was so intertwined with social and religious issues that it was insuscepti- 
ble of any quick or easy solution. He has based his work on an impressive variety 
of sources in Ireland, England and America, and his book will undoubtedly be 
accepted by historians and economists alike as the principal treatise on the Irish 
economy in the nineteenth century. It merits the phrase which, however hack- 
neyed, yet remains the highest praise, “scholarly and definitive.” 

Finally, it should be said that Black’s book is written on the level at which 
history of economic thought for this period is most usefully pursued. The in- 
ternal inadequacies of the classical economics as a logical system had been pretty 
thoroughly laid bare by 1940, but much remains to be said on the interrelations 
of classical thinking and policy formation. One is struck in Black’s pages, as in 
similar studies of the monetary controversies of the era or the polemics on the 
Corn Laws, with the depth of insight and wisdom mustered on policy issues by 
the authors of the turgid treatises of the classical economics. 

Grorce W. Hiton, Northwestern University 


Samuel Slater: Father of American Manufactures. By E. H. Cameron. Freeport, 
Maine: Bond Wheelwright Company, 1960. Pp. xvi, 206. $4.00. 


Although Mr. Cameron had access to materials not generally available, he has 
failed to write a biography that adds much to our knowledge of Samuel Slater. 
Cameron is a retired civil engineer and former head of the technical publications 
division of Jackson and Moreland. He acknowledges the active sponsorship of 
the biography by H. Nelson Slater, great-grandson of Samuel Slater, and refers 
to the “numerous documents pertaining to his famous forbear that he has made 
available.” Previously H. Nelson Slater had sponsored Dr. Frederick L. Lewton 
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and M. D. C. Crawford as biographers, but neither attempt resulted in a com- 
pleted and published book. 

The third attempt, Cameron’s, undoubtedly has the charm of a good, old- 
fashioned morality tale. We read how Samuel Slater grew from “normal boy” to 
“serious-minded youngster” (p. 9) to “big man with an intellectual countenance 
that revealed no signs of the aggressiveness concealed behind the pleasant face” 
(p. 31). When Slater met Hannah Wilkinson, his future wife, “it took the mir- 
acle of the quick meeting of their eyes to swing him back to the masculine urg- 
ency of his need for her” (p. 65). Throughout, the good guys behave nobly, and 
the bad guys are conventionally obtuse. 

Cameron praises Slater’s feat of smuggling know-how as in accord with “the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit that felt that unjust laws were written to be disobeyed” (p. 25). 
But he considers Slater “justifiably angry when Obadiah Brown and other busi- 
ness associates began to measure the same machines in their own mill” (p. 82). 
As a matter of fact, Almy and Brown did set up a new factory to compete with 
the Old Slater Mill, as did Slater himself, and the three of them began suing 
one another about water-power rights and other matters. But Cameron is con- 
vinced that mutual friendship and respect were undiminished. 

By contrast with the treatment of “the harshly exploited pauper children of 
England,” Cameron finds Samuel Slater “fair in his discipline” (p. 59). Slater 
was a man capable of watching construction workers on his pay roll from sunrise 
to sunset “‘as close as a cat does a mouse” (letter September 28, 1833) day after 
day, but who did not bother with the extra expense of building his mill with 
that insulating air space between plaster and outer boards. “The children are 
quivering this morning,” he wrote on November 14, 1793, “at seeing it Snow and 
Cold and no Stoves” (p. 75). 

Throughout the book there is little documentation, and the sources of many 
quotations are not given. The lack of footnotes is not overcome by a four-page 
bibliography and twenty-two pages of appendices dealing mostly with account 
books and technical matters, The technical explanations, however, will not be 
clear to readers unacquainted with textile machinery. Photographs of two 
machines have been supplied by the Smithsonian Institution. There is no index. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that all the biographical details are presented 
within an unsophisticated view of The Industrial Revolution. Non sequiturs in- 
evitably creep in. Only two sentences apart, we read that “Slater made so much 
good yarn that Brown was afraid he would flood the market . . . . Obviously, 
they would soon have to expand” (p. 60). Samuel Slater was without doubt an 
important figure in early American industry. His definitive biography remains 
to be written. 





W. Pauw SrrassMann, Michigan State University 
The Development of the Soviet Budgetary System. By R. W. Davies. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. xxi, 373. 45s. 


Broader in scope and wider in potential appeal than its unprepossessing title 
suggests, this book throws a good deal of light on the development of Soviet 
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economic institutions in general as these are reflected in fiscal and financial ar- 
rangements. By virtue of its historical approach Davies’s work recalls William Z. 
Arnold’s Banks, Credit, and Money in Soviet Russia (New York, 1937), but it 
probes considerably more deeply into the background and logic of budgetary 
reforms while covering a somewhat narrower field of finance. It also comple- 
ments usefully Franklin D. Holzman’s Soviet Taxation (Cambridge, Mass., 
1955), a less historical but in the “technical” sense more analytical study. 

Most of the book is devoted to two major periods—the New Economic Policy 
(roughly, 1921-1929), and the Five-Year Plans up to 1941—and deals with the 
transformation of a budgetary system appropriate to a market economy to one 
subordinated to what the author calls “direct planning.” But it also includes a 
glance at the pre-revolutionary budgets, concise but stimulating discussions of 
the first twelve months of Bolshevik rule and the War Communism that followed, 
both very interesting periods, and lastly a summary account of the main trends 
between 1941 and 1955. 

That so little space should be devoted to the years following 1941 need not 
disappoint even those whose interests lie in the more recent periods of Soviet eco- 
nomic history. The fact is that the Soviet budgetary system needed very little tink- 
ering either during the war or during Stalin’s forced reconstruction and rearma- 
ment afterwards, having been already in the thirties adapted to the “mobilization” 
of a very large share of the national product by the government, to highly central- 
ized control, and to a chronic strain on resources. War finance was not a new 
problem to the Soviet Union in the same sense in which it was to its major allies, 
while the finance of postwar reconstruction and rearmament was only a return 
to a familiar situation. At the same time, the fact that even after Stalin’s death— 
at least up to this writing—Soviet financial and fiscal instiutions have undergone 
only minor reforms should perhaps caution us against overrating the recent 
changes in the Soviet economic structure as a whole. 

But the future is quite possibly yet another thing. It is in vogue among authorita- 
tive Soviet economists these days to hold that “the role of money relations during 
the period of transition to communism” will grow rather than decline (see, for in- 
stance, L. Gatovskii and M. Sakov.in Kommunist, 1960:15, 80ff.), and official 
pronouncements hint in the same direction. In an insightful but cautious and 
all-too-brief section (pp. 322-37) of his last chapter Davies brings out the chief 
forces pushing for substantial reform in Soviet fiscal and financial institutions. 
These are the ever-growing need for significant decentralization of the whole 
economic system, particularly to permit greater innovation and initiative at lower 
levels, the rising importance of consumer demand as a guide to production, and 
last, the implications of a possible thorough overhaul of the price system (in itself 
prompted by the first two factors). Once begun, how far might such reforms be 
carried and how profoundly might they affect the whole fabric of the Soviet 
economy? 

The book rests on a great deal of detailed research and a vast knowledge of 
Soviet economic history. Noteworthy is the author’s keen appreciation for the 
interrelationship between the evolution of the budgetary system proper and the 
general economic and doctrinal shifts and swings from 1917 to 1941. Noteworthy 
also is his concern that countries following the Soviet Union’s example, presum- 
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ably not only those east of the Elbe, learn from its experience. As to the author’s 
appraisal of this experience, the following passage sums it up: “. . . although a 
study of the Soviet financial and economic system often discloses principles of 
general importance and applicable to any system of direct planning, it was a 
specific system, emerging from Russian historical conditions and adapted to the 
specific task of turning an underdeveloped peasant country into an advanced in- 
dustrial nation. The Soviet budgetary system can be fully understood only if 
it is firmly placed in its historical context” (p. 193). 

Generally speaking, there can be little disagreement with this appraisal. The 
Soviet budgetary system certainly must be examined in its own historical con- 
text; it “resulted from the specific tasks of Soviet planning” (idid.). And yet one 
feels the author carries this essentially laudable approach too far, attaching to 
Soviet financial history—as for example Herbert S. Levine has noted in his 
review of the book (Jour. Pol. Econ., April 1960, p. 195)—an air of inevitability 
and rationality, an air that accords ill with what we know of the men and the 
times that fashioned both the financial institutions themselves and their historical 
context. 

One might think that some of the above-mentioned characteristics of Davies’s 
book would have led to a less than hostile reception of it by Soviet economists. 
This is not the case, however, at least in the one instance to come to this re- 
viewer’s attention. The review by S. Borisov and N. Vasil’ev (Finansy SSSR, 
1959:4, pp. 78-90) is one of the longest Soviet reviews of a western book on some 
aspect of the Soviet economy to appear in recent years, and its tone, hostile and 
disdainful throughout, betrays no inkling of appreciation for Davies’s prodigious 
effort at verstehen. On the contrary, he is thrown into the bin where all the im- 
perialist lackeys and calumniators of socialism belong. “It is no accident,” we are 
told, that the author fails to mention foreign intervention which (the Soviet 
reviewers assert) was the chief cause of the financial difficulties experienced by 
the young Soviet state in its earliest years. Davies is taken severely to task for 
merely mentioning in passing—incorrectly, to be sure—that in 1922 the ruble 
was “devalued.” His references to inflation in the Soviet Union elicit angry re- 
buttals. (It is hard to see in both of these cases exactly where the assumed indig- 
nity lies.) Why did Davies “have to” distort Soviet experience? the reviewers ask, 
only to provide the answer in their next question: “Is it not in order to vilify 
the experience of the Soviet Union in the eyes of those countries which, having 
overthrown the imperialist yoke, are now seeking the most efficient way of build- 
ing their independent national economies?” Apparently there can be no verstehen 
without implicit faith! 

There would be little point in mentioning here the Soviet review were it not 
for the fact that in its own venomous and blind way it raises some fundamental 
methodological issues of interest to the economic historian. How does one analyse 
historical developments in a society radically different from the scholar’s own. 
Specifically, how does one analyse Soviet economic history from the outside look- 
ing in? Davies’s work miscarried, we are told, because his “approach to the 
theory of Soviet finance is limited by the bounds of bourgeois economics which 
stubbornly refuses to acknowledge the obvious fact that the originally capitalist 
methods and forms of financial activity undergo radical changes and assume an 
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essentially new content under socialism”, and further because he has failed to 
recognize—nay, even to mention—‘the objective economic laws which determine 
the development of the socialist economy.” But what are these “objective eco- 
nomic laws of socialism”? The Soviet reviewers do not spell them out for us, 
but they obviously mean the so-called laws enunciated by Stalin in his later 
years and in much of Soviet economics ever since. They are: (1) “the funda- 
mental law of socialism” (whose “essential features” are said to be “continuous 
expansion of output on the basis of advanced technology in order to assure the 
maximum satisfaction of the growing needs of the whole society.” For authorita- 
tive formulations of this and the other laws the following may be consulted: 
Politicheskaia ehonomiia—Uchebnik (Polical Economy, A Textbook), 31d ed. 
Moscow, 1958, Chs. XXIV-XXIX, and Kratkii ekonomicheski slovar’ (Concise 
Economic Dictionary), Moscow, 1958, pp. 82-87, 210, 220; (2) “the law of 
plan-wise, proportional development of the economy;” (3) “the law of continuous 
growth of labor productivity;” (4) “the law of socialist accumulation;” (5) “the 
law of preferential growth of the output of producer goods;” (6) “the law of 
distribution according to labor;” and (7) “the law of value under socialism.” 

The criticism is weak if only because these “economic laws” were injected 
into the corpus of Soviet economic doctrine only in the forties and fifties, after 
the period examined by Davies in detail. This fact in itself of course would be no 
rebuttal to the Soviet critics, were it not for the additional consideration that 
these laws—and this very feature assertedly distinguishes them from “capitalist 
laws”—operate not elementally but by being understood and consciously applied 
by the society in question. It would have thus been a bit difficult for Davies to 
invoke these laws, and particularly the law of value, for his historical analysis if 
the Soviet planners whose actions he attempts to understand were not themselves 
at the time aware of the laws’ existence. 

Furthermore, how is the historian of Soviet economic institutions to employ 
these “economic laws” for his analysis? Of the seven listed above the first five are 
statements of social objectives (expansion of production, advance of technology, 
rising consumption levels) or of certain means by which such objectives are to be 
attained (rising labor productivity, accumulation, proportional—that is, balanced— 
development through planning) including conditions therefor that are not really 
necessary ones (for example, preferential growth of producer goods output). Seen 
this way, these five “laws” are not overlooked by Davies or other careful western 
analysts; they are, however, kept under semantic control and usually referred to 
as goals, objectives, means, and policies. 

“The law of distribution according to labor” is apparently a shorthand way 
of referring to the distribution of income through wages and other money pay- 
ments, and of graduating the wages according to the usefulness to the society 
of the work performed. As such it is also a statement of policy—one that Davies 
and others certainly do not overlook in their Sovietological studies—though one 
that does not go far enough. That is to say, neither this law itself, nor the 
libraries of commentary written around it, give any clue to just how wages in the 
economy should be differentiated. For this purpose Soviet planners refer to other 
principles, principles that western economists do not find so hard to understand. 
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There remains the famous “law of value under socialism,” sprung on the 
scene by Stalin or with his blessing some two decades ago, and since his death a 
good example of how conceptual obscurities become a drag on scholarly thinking 
and discourse if ideological commitment to them is retained after a certain free- 
dom of debate is allowed. This is not the place to enter into an extended discussion 
of this so-called law, of its possible meaning and significance. Suffice it to say 
that there is at the moment great diversity—if not confusion—in its interpretation 
among Soviet economists, and one can only commend Davies for not becoming 
entrapped. His Soviet critics berate him for not explaining the presence of money 
in the Soviet economy with reference to the “existence of commodity production 
and the operation of the law of value.” It is doubtful that such a reference would 
have explained very much, but as it is Davies provides a very clear and able 
explanation of the survival of money after the N.E.P. in terms that are quite 
convincing (pp. 141-44). 

The Soviet analytical tool box is not quite empty when it comes to the study 
of the Soviet economy. It contains quite a few usable and useful categories and 
definitions, worked out over decades of practical planning and administrative ex- 
perience, which we can and do use. But it is pitifully poor in the theoretical tools. 
Its “laws of socialism” vanish as one reaches to grasp them; they have normative 
glitter but lack the substance of positive theory; nor are they over-endowed with 
operational concepts. 

Thus we fall back on the “western” array of analytical tools, and in general on 
“western” modes and traditions of scholarship. This is essentially what Davies did, 
though one wishes he had used the tools more confidently and at times also 
with greater skill. To be sure, the applicability of our tools to any unfamiliar con- 
text, including the Soviet one, is warranted by the existence of analogs or counter- 
parts to the phenomena for which the tools were originally developed, and is 
limited accordingly. These analogs and counterparts must first be established to 
the investigator’s satisfaction. Inflation, both open and repressed, is a case in point. 
To a large extent its causes, mechanism, consequences, and cures are similar in 
the Soviet and market economies, and to this extent our concepts and tools apply. 
But in some respects—for example, various aspects of firm behavior or the effect 
on over-all investment—the analogy is tenuous or breaks down entirely. Inci- 
dentally, Davies shows good discrimination on this score. 

Thus the western scholar who understands his tools and their limitations will 
use them in the Soviet context, though with care and caution (which, after all, 
applies to any context). He hopes that the present intense effort on the part of 
Soviet and other East European economists to understand their own economic 
system will bring forth results from which scholars everywhere (and not only 
scholars) can benefit. And, beyond that, the western scholar is free to fashion 
his own tools for each specific purpose. Davies himself does not do much of this 
sort, except perhaps for a helpful and unusually thorough definition of the “direct 
planning system” (p. 96). His is nonetheless—and despite a heaviness of style 
and considerable repetitiveness—a valuable study both in Soviet economic history 
and in the contemporary problems of the system. 

Grecory Grossman, University of California 
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Cargaisons Indiennes: Solier et Cie, 1781-1793. By Louis Dermigny. 2 vols. 
Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1960. Pp. 310, 456. 


This is a work of far more significance for economic historians than the title 
indicates. It is no mere specialized study of the invoices of Solier and Company’s 
East and West India voyages which are printed in extenso in Volume II. A dozen 
years ago, in discussing “clandestine trade” between Europe and India, I pointed 
out that behind such voyages “is the desire of the merchant to seek profit for 
himself wherever he can find it irrespective of the laws of his own or any other 
nation” (John Company at Work, p. 152). Out of such desires sprang forces 
which were not so much international as supranational. M. Dermigny has now 
carried the study of this supranational capitalism a long stage further and has 
opened up fascinating vistas which, it is hoped, he will pursue in the future. 
The private papers of the Solier family, fortunately acquired for the Archives 
Departementales de l’ Aveyron a quarter century ago, form only the core around 
which the work is built. The author has unearthed many other such sources in 
France and Switzerland and has thoroughly familiarized himself with the litera- 
ture dealing with the East and West India trade of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Three of M. Dermigny’s topics seem especially worthy of 
attention,—the proponderance of Protestant families in this trade, the importance 
of developments in the dyeing and printing of Indian cotton “piece goods” in 
determining the course of the trade, and the importance of the trade in shaping 
a French-speaking bourgeoisie, not only in France but in Switzerland and the 
Austrian Netherlands, whose interests increasingly transcended the provincial or 
local scene. 

In so far as Protestantism is concerned, Dermigny’s method is to take each of 
the relevant families, trace it back to the earlier part of the century, show the 
influence of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes upon its migrations, discuss 
the significant marriages, and illustrate how marriages and demands of the busi- 
ness determine the movements which place branches of the same family in more 
than one city. All this involved an immense amount of painstaking genealogical 
research reflected in numerous footnotes, but it does give the reader an under- 
standing of why members of the same clan may be found in Cadiz, Geneva, 
Lausanne, and Ostend as well as in Bordeaux, Marseilles, and the often far less 
well-known town whence the whole process began. The Solier family sprang from 
Camarés, and the role of this and other towns in what are now the departements 
of Aveyron and Hérault as nurseries of a Protestant Franco-Swiss bourgeoisie 
closely connected with the India trade is truly remarkable. There was Catholic 
contact of course, but the capital involved in the voyages which M. Dermigny 
has studied remained preponderantly Protestant. 

M. Dermigny makes perhaps his most important contribution in his discussion 
of the dyeing and printing of cotton “piece goods” of Indian origin in eighteenth- 
century Europe. The whole effect of this both on the India trade and on the early 
phases of the Industrial Revolution has hitherto been neglected. He shows how 
the rise of this process induced more and more Swiss and Genevans to invest 
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in India voyages, such as those recorded in his second volume. He writes (p. 
205): “Le grand moteur des entreprises de Solier, comme de Rabaud, c’est le lien 
étroit et double qui existe, d’une part, entre l’indiennage et le monde de Refuge, 
et, de l’autre, entre les indienneurs protestants et l’Inde.” He takes 1760 as the 
date when the Europeans were able to produce cloths indistinguishable from real 
India chintz. The next step with its far more fateful consequences was to be the 
substitution of American cotton woven by machine for Indian cotton woven by 
hand. To M. Dermigny (p. 213), “c’est la dynamique des toiles peintes—second 
cycle aprés celui des épices—qui rythme au .XVIII™* siecle les pulsations du 
monde indien, de méme que la genése du monde atlantique 4 l’aube des temps 
modernes fut liée 4 la dynamique du sucre.” All this points up the need for 
further investigation and makes all the more regrettable the destruction in the 
nineteenth century of the English materials which would most illumine the 
subject—the East India Company’s sales records and its “drug and calico” ledgers. 
The student of the evolution of the bourgeoisie between the Rhine and the 
Pyrenees in the decades just preceding the French Revolution will find in these 
volumes a mine of information. The discussion in Chapter V of the ramifications 
of the little Genevan revolution of 1782 and its separate streams of emigrés is but 
one example. British and American readers will be at once reminded of the work 
of the late Sir Lewis Namier. Dermigny possesses a comparable skill in bringing 
under control vast masses of data concerning individuals—their family origins, 
affairs, and interconnections. His Index des Personnes has more than 1500 entries, 
but his work suffers from some of the same defects. The footnotes are over- 
whelming, and it is often hard to see the wood for the trees. The preoccupation 
with the Solier and the arrangement in short and sometimes unrelated chapters 
has much obscured his main theme. The place of the American voyages in the 
story is not well defined. It is clear they were for the most part unprofitable. In 
fact, the reader needs much more guidance in interpreting the financial accounts 
of all the voyages—both American and Indian—than he actually gets. A supple- 
mentary article by M. Dermigny providing such analyses would help to ensure 

this important work the recognition it so justly deserves. 
Ho.pen Furser, University of Pennsylvania 


Early American Policy: Six Columbia Contributors. By Joseph Dorfman and R. G. 
Tugwell. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 356. $6.00. 


The six men discussed in these essays made their public or professional contri- 
butions over a period reaching from the Revolution to the Civil War. The 
essays have a common focus in that they show, for each of these men, the rela- 
tion of his concerns to the problems of his time. 

The relationship of the six men to Columbia (formerly King’s College) pro- 
vides a formal basis for bringing these essays together in one volume. Five of the 
six were students: three of these returned to lecture or join the staff. A sixth 
came to Columbia as a professor in the 1850’s. 

The first two essays are devoted to Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, each of 
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whom made their major contributions in the eighteenth century. It is a measure 
of the stature the authors accord these men that they ask, for each, why he did 
Not attain the presidency. 

In Hamilton’s case, the authors suggest that the very qualities that enabled him 
to contribute so much as a statesman stood in the path of his political success: 
his brilliant, incisive, straight-line formulation of issues and policy. This faculty 
enabled him to devise institutions of critical importance to the young republic; 
but political acclaim demanded a less relentless probing and a somewhat gentler 
formulation of measures. 

The sources of Hamilton’s formal training in economics are suggested. His 
role in the ratification of the Constitution and in the early national government 
are alluded to. There is suggestive reference to his major state papers. A distinc- 
tion is made between Hamiltion’s early role as a brilliant statesman who was 
remarkably knowledgeable about economic affairs and his less distinguished role 
after 1795 as a lawyer in successful private practice and as a somewhat bitter 
and reactionary party politician. 

Jay’s life is shown to have included a remarkable number of occasions when 
the job called the man. Examples are drawn even from his college days prior 
to his graduation from King’s College in 1764. The authors depict him as 
remarkably able and loyal, with “less ambition . . . than would seem possible 
in a man of such attainments.” His public positions in New York and with the 
Congress are cited. 

From his position as first Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Jay was drafted in 1794 to negotiate the treaty with England which bears his 
name. “Washington cannot have expected any favorable settlement,” the authors 
of this essay point out, hence, 


his envoy must be one whose efforts would be regarded as the best that 
could be expected. . . . As it was to turn out, not even Jay’s reputation 
would survive the negotiations. He would be a sacrifice to Federalist 
unpopularity. 


The authors hold that Jay’s willingness to serve his government in this role 
precluded his being nominated for the presidency. In the years after the treaty, 
however, he served the state of New York for two terms as governor, having been 
elected to this post while he was abroad, engaged in treaty negotiations. 

After the essays concerning these two well-known early American statesmen, 
there follow four essays on men with whom most readers may be somewhat less 
familiar: the Reverend John McVickar, characterized as a Christian teacher and 
economist; Henry Vethake, characterized as a Jackonsonian Ricardian; William 
Beach Lawrence, who is called an American Benthamite; and Francis Lieber, a 
German scholar in America. All four were active in professional or public life 
during the half century prior to the Civil War. They wrote on appropriate policy 
with respect to such issues as the tariff, banking, and internal improvements. 

McVickar, of the class of 1804, joined the Columbia faculty in 1817. He lec- 
tured and wrote in the several areas of moral philosophy, belles lettres and 
political economy. “As an economist,” the authors note, “he was interested in 
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public morality and sound social practice; and his conception of the way to 
achieve these ends was by the inculcation of received truths.” 

He wished to see the insights from economics used to advantage and so he 
wrote on current issues. One of his tracts contributed to the reform in New 
York, embodied in the Free Banking Act of 1838. He also concerned himself 
with internal improvements which, he held in the proper Ricardian terms, de- 
layed the need for recourse to poorer soil. 

Henry Vethake, of the class of 1808, combined his interest in economics with 
a proficiency in mathematics and with a facility in a wide range of other dis- 
ciplines. He taught for one year at Columbia and subsequently at a half dozen 
other institutions. He achieved his greatest recognition at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was made provost in 1854. 

Vethake drew much from Ricardo, in common with McVickar and others of 
his time. From Ricardo’s analysis he derived his conviction concerning the 
benefits of free trade, a conviction he continued to hold even in later life when 
he was teaching in highly protectionist Pennsylvania. Early in his professional 
work, however, Vethake showed a faculty for reaching out beyond doctrine, 
for endeavoring to find the empirical data pertinent for a wide policy decision. 
This is aptly shown in an 1825 letter to Mathew Carey in which Vethake re- 
quested particular information concerning relative costs and benefits of turn- 
pikes, railroads and canals. 

Vethake declared, at a later time, that political economy was more than a 
“science of ‘hypothetical description’.” He held that it was properly concerned 
with wise public policy and individual choices, in order that there might be 
improvement in the condition of mankind. 

William Beach Lawrence, class of 1818, combined his interest in economic 
issues with an expertise in international law. He lectured at Columbia during 
McVickar’s absence in Europe in 1830, giving particular attention to the Ric- 
ardian analysis of gains from international trade. 

Lawrence represented this country in London at one time, as chargé d'affaires. 
Later he served a term as lieutenant governor of Rhode Island. Most of his time, 
however, was spent in private practice of law and in business affairs. The authors 
show that he “kept alive the tradition of the man of affairs who was also a 
scholar.” 

The final essay is devoted to Francis Lieber who was named to a professor- 
ship at Columbia in 1857. He came to Boston from Germany in 1827 and he 
accepted a professorship at South Carolina College in 1835. He remained at 
that institution until called to Columbia. 

On the issue of the tariff, Lieber was completely in harmony with most of his 
academic contemporaries. During his years in what seemed to him a somewhat 
uncongenial southern environment, this was the one issue on which he could 
wholeheartedly endorse the prevailing popular views. Later he maintained his 
convictions even against the tide of strong Republican protectionism which he en- 
countered during his years in New York. 

The breadth of his historical approach carried him into a wide range of 
other concerns and led him toward an historical institutionalism. In 1836 he 
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submitted, through Calhoun, a comprehensive proposal concerning the need 
for a census tally of economic statistics. He wrote that the collection of detailed 
facts from which a comprehensive view could be drawn should replace mere 
theorizing. In this memo, and again later in the 1840’s, he urged that the sta- 
tistics be collected and compiled in a meaningful and professional manner, so that 
they could be of use in framing policy. 

Lieber undertook historical analysis of such topics as the role of property in 
society, and of the institutional forms providing liberty. He concluded there 
was great value in what we today characterize as the pluralism of our society. 
His interests were thus focussed upon political theory, and economics was 
pertinent chiefly because he believed that diffusion of knowledge of economics 
contributed to stability in society. 

These scattered allusions to positions taken by the six contributors to early 
American policy and to its analysis are intended merely to suggest the way in 
which the authors have related problems, policies and analysis. 

To say that this is not a muckraking volume is understating the case. The 
authors do not pass critical judgment on these six men, nor are the observations 
of the six contributors even explicitly assessed. 

All six essays are written with sympathetic understanding. Personalities are ably 
characterized. Quotations from personal correspondence and diaries add much, 
and reflect the depth and scope of the authors’ research. This is good biography, 
which it is a real pleasure to read. As a result, economic issues that concerned 
these six men take on compelling relevance. 

For readers of the Journal who take particular interest in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century American thought and developments, this volume by Dorfman 
and Tugwell is a must. 





TueoporE F. Marsure, Marquette University 


Monetary Decisions of The Supreme Court. By Gerald T. Dunne. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1960. Pp. 112. $4.50. 


This book, written by a lawyer and addressed primarily to the general reader, 
is the initial volume of the new Rutgers Banking Series. In a case by case 
treatment Dunne traces the judicial validation by the Supreme Court of the 
monetary powers of the United States Congress. 

Dunne presents his story in four chapters and an appendix devoted to a 
synopsis of cases. He argues that a series of decisions by the Supreme Court has 
been instrumental in raising the monetary power of Congress from relative in- 
significance to almost unlimited authority. According to Dunne, the Constitution 
has little to say on the subject with the consequence that the Supreme Court 
has had a great deal to say. This silence in the Constitution in the matter of 
monetary power is not an oversight on the part of the drafters. Indeed, argues 
Dunne, the drafters of the Constitution took a dim view of any political control 
over monetary institutions and considered writing into their document a sharp 
limitation on government activity in this sphere. However, they did not. Due 
to their silence and the efforts of the Supreme Court, the Federal government 
has gained positive control over currency and coinage. 
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I have a great deal of sympathy with Dunne’s conclusion that the monetary 
authority is indeed lodged in Congress. Monetary powers and tax powers are 
a common specie. They are quite properly lodged in Congress. Dunne’s argu- 
ment that the Constitution is silent on the issue of monetary powers is, however, 
blurred. He argues as though Congress owes to Supreme Court decisions its 
monetary powers. It is true that Article I Section 10 of the Constitution, while 
prohibiting the states from issuing paper money, or interfering with legal 
tender and contractual obligations, is silent on what the Federal government 
might do. It is also true, however, that Section 8 of the same Article empowers 
Congress to coin money and regulate its value and forbids the states to do so. 
If Dunne had considered the economic implications of the powers granted Con- 
gress by Section 8 he would have found that the Constitution does in fact have 
something to say about the monetary powers of Congress. 

When the Constitution became the basic law of the land the greater part of 
the trading world was on the international specie standard. Congressional 
power to coin money and regulate its value, as well as that of foreign coin, had 
the effect of placing the United States on the international specie standard with 
fixed exchange rates. If a country is to remain on the specie standard it must 
obey the well-known rules for the operation of that standard. In order to do 
so a country’s monetary powers are greatly diminshed. It cannot, for example, 
promote an autonomous expansion of its money supply when its international 
position calls for a contraction and still remain on the specie standard with 
fixed exchange rates. Under these circumstances it is difficult to accept Dunne’s 
initial argument that the Constitution is silent on the monetary powers of 
Congress. 

Nothing said thus far should detract from the usefulness of this book for the 
general reader. If we had in existence just such a book in the 1930’s, it might 
have eliminated much nonsense pertaining to the question of the ownership of 
the Federal Reserve System. It would have surely prevented at the very outset 
the amazing attempt on the part of Congress to appropriate funds in order to 
purchase from private bankers the Federal Reserve System. Furthermore, Dunne 
does indicate that the meaning of the Constitution is a matter of jurisprudence. It 
means what the Courts say it does and the Courts cannot merely be analytical 
when they pass judgment. 





Grorce Macesicn, Florida State University 


Federal Receipts and Expenditures During Business Cycles, 1879-1958. By John 
M. Firestone. (National Bureau of Economic Research, Studies in Business 
Cycles, No. 9.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 176. $4.00. 


While the relationship of the fiscal activities of the Federal government to 
business conditions has been the source of considerable general interest, it has 
not engendered the same degree of interest among economic historians. Economic 
historians have been deficient in incorporating information concerning the eco- 
nomic impact of the fiscal activities of the Federal government partly because 
of the paucity of information. It was, therefore, with considerable interest that 
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one looked forward to John M. Firestone’s Federal Receipts and Expenditures 
During Business Cycles, 1879-1958. Instead of providing the needed fiscal 
information this volume summarizes the particular problems of the relationship 
of economic history and business cycle research in areas where both have been 
lacking. The limitations of each method, when it treats fiscal events, that is, 
fiscal history, and, depending on the method followed, business cycle analysis 
becoming some aspect of fiscal policy, are evident. 

The volume by Firestone contains both the chronicling of data and the presenta- 
tion of an analysis which is so limited as to be questionable. The use of the Na- 
tional Bureau method as developed by Burns and Mitchell not only points up the 
isolation between business cycle analysis and economic history which was noted 
by Carter Goodrich at the 1960 meetings of our Association, but it also points 
out the degree that business cycle research loses insofar as it is independent of 
economic history or fiscal history. 

Firestone confirms the existence of the countercyclical unbalancing of budgets 
going back as far as 1879 during peacetime, due primarily to cyclical variation 
in receipts. The “unintended” nature of this policy is not sufficiently recognized, 
however. Further, since he is using the National Bureau methods the results of his 
analysis are very difficult to incorporate into an economic historical framework. 

Within the context of a National Bureau type analysis the book is also subject 
to criticism. In attempting to find data that are consistent (at least in name) for 
the time period he has chosen, 1879-1958, Firestone loses what would be a great 
contribution to both business cycles and economic history, namely, an adequate 
decomposition of his time series. His Table A-I points in the correct direction 
by decomposing the revenue series into its important constituents. There is 
no indication of the use of these categories in the text, but even here the charges 
mentioned are for the “direction of change in rates and business cycle stage when 
legislation was enacted” (pp. 88-89) (Italics mine). 

Finally the seasonal corrections developed by Firestone do not smooth out the 
series as in principle they should. The seasonal variations are not removed, they 
are mitigated. 

The problems raised by Firestone’s study are thus especially serious to the eco- 
nomic historian. The almost calculated neglect of the Federal government’s fiscal 
activities by economic historians, given the limitations involved, is too great to be 
tolerated much longer. 

Seymour Sacks, Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute 


The Nobility of Toulouse in the Eighteenth Century: A Social and Economic 
Study. By Robert Forster. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Politi- 
cal Science, Series LXXVIII (1960) No. 1.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1960. Pp. 212. $5.00. 


This prize-winning study of the administration of landed property and invest- 
ments by noble families of the Diocese of Toulouse is the product of two years 
of research in the Toulouse departmental and municipal archives, exploring the 
tax rolls, the minutes of provincial assemblies, notarial archives, the archives of 
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the local Parlement and, most especially, the account books and private corres- 
pondence of some twelve to twenty eighteenth-century local families. It is a 
beautifully organized monograph, carefully reasoned and documented, and grace- 
fully expressed. It is enriched by sample documents (a sharecropping contract, a 
royal stay, a marriage contract) and by some two dozen statistical tables on such 
various matters as the distribution of property in the diocese by social class (p. 35), 
the rising prices of farm produce at Toulouse between 1750 and 1789 (p. 191), 
the financial obligations in 1772 of Riquet de Bonrepos (the procureur-général 
in the celebrated Calas Affair) (p. 137), and the composition of revenues of 
twenty noble estates (pp. 185-87). There is also a full bibliography. 

The opening chapter provides an interesting desrciption of the town of 
Toulouse in 1750 and of the surrounding countryside: a social and economic 
description which sets the stage for the closer analysis to come and foreshadows 
the general argument. Forster then enters the heart of his study, three chapters 
on the noble as landlord: on his relationships with wage laborer (maitre-valet), 
sharecropper, and tenant farmer; on changes in agricultural method; on the land- 
lord’s relationship to the expanding market (and in this connection on the support 
he received both from his own kind and kin in local Estates and Parlement and 
from physiocratic doctrine); and on the various sources of revenue the estate pro- 
vided. For the average estate (on the basis of twenty considered), grain provided 
62 per cent of its income; wood, vines and meadow another 25 per cent; only 8 
per cent derived from the cens; and 5 per cent (though in certain instances more 
than from the cens) from the banalités: rents from mill, oven and forge. Thus it 
was not seigneurial dues primarily which supported the Toulousian landowner 
but the produce furnished by wage laborer and sharecropper (and in addition 
the income from short-term rentals, which is considered separately). Yet his labor 
costs were very low, some 5 per cent of estate revenue. The major expense in 
1750, a moment of tax reform (and of struggle against taxation) was the tax load, 
which varied greatly from one estate to another (3 per cent to 31 per cent) but 
averaged 15 per cent of the estate’s gross income. The country gentleman was 
wont to underestimate his income for tax purposes (by underestimating the re- 
turn on seed), and the crown was generous to his petitions for tax relief at time 
of bad harvest; but he was very far from being totally exempt from taxation in 
1750. These comparative costs may help to explain why the aristocracy in 1787 
paid so little attention to the possibility of trouble from the peasantry as a possi- 
ble consequence of their resistance to further tax reform—and why there was 
“an aristocratic revolution.” 

For the forty years before the Revolution were a time of aristocratic expansion 
at peasant expense. The much-debated “seigneurial reaction” was a reality at 
Toulouse. As Mr. Forster uses the term (he does not define it), the “seigneurial 
reaction” involved the application of businesslike administrative techniques to 
the revival of ancient rights of the seigneur and to the destruction of those of 
the peasant. It involved in particular: 1) the use of more precise accounting in the 
enforcement of seigneurial rights, especially in collecting arrears in the cens (the 
major eighteenth-century innovation); 2) the increasingly frequent use of “re- 
trait féodal”: the right of the lord to buy peasant land which had been recently 
alienated; 3) the use of foreclosure against peasant debts as a means of enlarging 
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the noble domain; 4) an offensive against communal peasant rights, particularly 
that of “vacant pasture,” an offensive championed by local Estates and Parlement 
which, by barring pasturage to the peasantry, strengthened the great landowners’ 
control over cattle and in turn their bargaining position vis 4 vis their tenants; 
5) increasingly severe terms in both sharecropping contracts and short-term leases. 
The sharecropper was now required to provide the tools and seed and to pay 
the lord for hay and for the use of animals in addition to earlier rents and serv- 
ices, and thus obtained only 20 to 25 per cent of the harvest, not the theoretical 
half of it. He had become in effect a form of wage laborer, one who was paid 
his wages in kind. The short-term tenant had now to pay in addition the taxes 
on the land he had leased. 

Already in 1750 the aristocracy of Toulouse owned some 44 per cent of and 
land of the diocese (roughly twice its national average). By 1789 it had increased 
its holdings (in twelve of the fourteen cases studied); its income from short-term 
rents had doubled, and so had prices on all major farm products. Since prices on 
what the nobleman bought were rising more slowly, his real income was rising. 
In Toulouse at least (for Mr. Forster is very careful not to speak for the whole 
of France), the average nobleman was not the traditional figure of La Bruyére 
and Chateaubriand (and of such twentieth-century historians as Pierre de Vais- 
siére and Paul de Rousiers), “an impoverished rustic . . . hopelessly condemned 
to a declining revenue and a crumbling chateau” (p. 9). He was a major bene- 
ficiary of both the population boom and the price cycle. Not only was his real 
income rising, his degree of economic control over those economically subject to 
him was increasing. He was not enormously rich, but he was at the top of the 
scale of revenues, in 1789 having two to three times the revenue of a prosperous 
merchant or successful lawyer, sixteen times that of a skilled craftsman, and sixty 
times that of a maitre-valet. 

Part of this income (some three eighths of the whole) derived not from the 
land but from investment of various kinds: in office—especially as a member of 
the Parlement of Toulouse; in public securities—particularly those of the local 
Estates of Languedoc, a better risk than those of the crown; and in private loans, 
especially to other noblemen. We are introduced here to the mysteries of entail, 
portions, and dowries—the latter providing the greatest single burden on the 
family fortune, and we are reminded of the great inequalities of status within 
the aristocratic family itself. 

At the end the circle is completed as Mr. Forster returns to Toulouse as a whole 
and surveys the life of the local nobility, living comfortably but not extravagantly, 
patronizing the local academies and the theatre, more interested in fine books 
than in fine residences, rarely a spendthrift but living well enough to understand 
with Talleyrand the true meaning of the “douceur de vivre’, and maintaining 
its position through adherence to the “bourgeois” virtues of thrift, discipline and 
strict management of the family fortune. 

It is a very good book, whose austere objectivity of tone heightens the impact 
of its findings, carefully written and as carefully produced (I have noted only a 
minor transposition in the chart on page 181), and valuable both as a contribution 
to our knowledge of the economic origins of the Revolution and as a picture of 
provincial life in eighteenth-century France. (In this latter regard it provides an 
excellent complement to another recent American study of pre-Revolution Tou- 
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louse, David Bien’s The Calas Affair.) It has been awarded the unusual distinc- 
tion, for a work by an American scholar, of the “Prix Gaussail” of the Académie 
des Sciences, Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de Toulouse. 

Scorr H. Lytie, University of Washington 





The Jewish Immigrant in England, 1870-1914. By Lloyd P. Gartner. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1960. Pp. 320. $5.00. 


Between 1870 and 1914 approximately 120,000 Jews from eastern Europe 
settled in England, mainly in London, Manchester and Leeds, but also in smaller 
numbers in several other cities. Mr. Gartner finds this particular group of nine- 
teenth-century immigrants somewhat unique because they came to a country in 
which they “stood alone, without substantial organized immigrant communities” 
at their side. Yet in his account of their social and cultural life he is almost 
exclusively concerned with the conflicts and compromises between the immigrants 
and the older Jewish community in England. Although the older immigrants and 
English Jews showed hostility towards the newcomers, there were some among 
them who helped the eastern Europeans and tried to gain sympathy for them. 
The discussion, at any rate, seems to undermine Mr. Gartner’s contention that 
the eastern European Jews “stood alone” in London more than they did in New 
York City. The main aim of the older Jewish community, we are told, was to 
“Anglicize” the immigrants. This process involved making English or western 
Jews of them, of replacing the heder, the hebra and the rabbi. Apart from a brief 
discussion of the political background to the Alien Act of 1905 we rarely get a 
glimpse of English society. The immigrants remained a “society unto themselves.” 
All this is part of the social and cultural history of the Jewish people, and of less 
general interest than Zubrzycki’s study of Polish immigrants in England. Some 
passages are not easy to follow without some knowledge of Judaism. 

If the latter part of the book is at times somewhat parochial, the same cannot 
be said for the economic sections, which are stimulating and provocative. While 
a fuller picture of the Russian economic background would have been useful, 
Gartner hammers away cogently, if unsystematically, at the traditional view that 
Jewish emigration was a product of persecution. He places Jewish emigration 
squarely in the mainstream with a discussion of population growth, narrow eco- 
nomic opportunities, transportation and urban growth. In the words of one con- 
temporary, “The main cause of emigration is that they can’t earn a piece of 
bread.” The best chapter in the book is “Old trades in a new setting” which traces 
the impact of markets, technology and immigration on the garment industry, 
boots and shoes, and retailing and peddling. The “sweatshop” is shown to have 
preceded the immigrants and the weakness of trade unionism among Jews is 
traced to the characteristics of the industries in which they worked. An illuminat- 
ing contrast between Leeds and London forms part of the evidence for these 
contentions. Together with the chapter on housing, this section makes a valuable 
contribution to urban and industrial history, for here Mr. Gartner consistently 
relates the Jewish experience to that of the English economy and society. 


CHARLOTTE Erickson, London School of Economics 
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Les Forges Frangaises en 1772. By Bertrand Gille. Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1960. 
Pp. 206. 


In the middle years of the eighteenth century Sweden was at once one of the 
foremost manufacturers of iron and one of its most vigorous exporters. The volume 
of Swedish iron that entered France in the 1760’s caused some alarm among 
French forge-masters and, in 1772 led the Controller General of Finance to 
institute an enquiry into the state of the French iron industry and the volume 
of its production. The information requested was carefully specified: location, 
equipment, annual output of iron, and certain other facts. The task of gathering 
this was delegated to the Intendants, and by them to local officials. Informa- 
tion came in slowly, and it was necessary in 1773 to issue another reminder. 
The data that was eventually assembled was certainly imperfect. It was widely 
believed that the enquiry was preparatory to a new tax imposition, and in 
consequence it was difficult to extract the information from the forge-masters. 
In many instances replies can have been but little more than intelligent guesses. 

Some answers were remarkably full and detailed, and contained an assessment 
of the problems facing the industry. Others were bald and factual and gave the 
answers without comment. This volume contains the replies to this enquiry. They 
are grouped under Généralités and then under Subdélégations. The reports on the 
Généralités and many of those on the Subdélégations are preceded by gen- 
eral accounts of the problems facing the iron industry in those areas. This is a 
rich source of information on the qualities of the metal, its transportation and 
markets. We learn that concern about the cheapness of imported iron was general. 
The forest resources were becoming depleted, and charcoal was, locally at least, 
quite scarce and expensive; petty legal restrictions hindered the working of 
iron ore deposits. Nothing suggests that technical progress was being made, or 
indeed that anyone was interested in change. 

This enquiry of 1772-1773 was followed in 1788 by the more familiar enquiry, 
that conducted by Dietrich, which was published forty years ago. The editor 
refers only in passing to this later survey, of which he has, in any case, made the 
fullest use in his excellent book on Les Origines de la Grande Industrie Métal- 
lurgique en France. A comparison between the two demonstrates a remarkable 
stability—one might almost say stagnation—between the two dates, both in the 
geography and structure of the industry. 

The publication of this survey of French iron works in 1772 performs a most 
valuable service to students of both French economic history and of the history 
of technology. The introduction by the editor is short and concise; the work is 
altogether admirable. 


Norman J. G. Pounps, Indiana University 


The Zollverein. By W. O. Henderson. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. Pp. 375. 
$7.50. 


Most of the books and articles dealing with the European Common Market 
and other postwar projects for large-scale economic unions make some reference 
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to the master plan after which all are patterned—the German Zollverein. But 
whatever space the various publications may devote to that ancestral commercial 
association of sovereign states, the similarity of data points to an unmistakeably 
common source. This is W. O. Henderson’s The Zollverein, first published in 
England in 1939, but only now made available also in an American edition. 

In view of the tremendous impact of the common market idea since the end 
of the Second World War, an American publication of this ever timely historical 
study would have been justified on this ground alone. For there is no problem 
of economic union taxing the imagination of contemporary statesmen which has 
not been dealt with successfully by the patient creators of the Zollverein of 1834. 

But there are other reasons that make Mr. Henderson’s contribution valuable. 
It is unsurpassed in the presentation of the historic milieu out of which the 
Zollverein developed. It abounds in fascinating detail heretofore unrecorded in 
English, such as the account of the joyful welcome with which the trading 
world greeted the abolition of customs boundaries at the opening hour of the 
year 1834. “Long trains of wagons stood at the high roads, which til then had 
been cut up by tax barriers. At the stroke of midnight, every turnpike was 
thrown open, and amid cheers the wagons hastened over the boundaries, which 
they could thenceforth cross in perfect freedom. Everyone felt that a great object 
had been attained” (p. 94). No wonder if one thinks of the estimated eighteen 
hundred customs barriers crisscrossing Germany until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, causing an Englishman to refer to the maze as miram Ger- 
manorum insaniam. 

Yet the mass of interesting detail never obliterates the general features of the 
composition. Moreover, unlike so many other studies of Germany’s economic 
unification, such as for example E. Strauss’ Common Sense About the Common 
Market (New York: Rinehart, 1958), Mr. Henderson’s is singularly free of 
attempts to rationalize conventional interpretations. This enables him to view the 
Zollverein for what it was: less a tool of German imperialism than an enterprise 
serving mainly the economic interests of its intensely particularist members. 
“The notion that it was set up as the result of the rise of a German national 
consciousness,” he writes (p. 95), “and was a touching example of brotherly co- 
operation on the part of the various States will not bear examination.” In spite 
of this, and not unlike today’s European Common Market, it caused contempo- 
rary British voices to consider it “an alliance conceived in a spirit of hostility to 
British industry and commerce” (p. 98). 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the number of fascinating 
parallels between Zollverein and Common Market though at the time when Pro- 
fessor Henderson’s volume was first published even the thought of a European 
Common Market was still remote. Thus, as Great Britain is now trying to 
counterbalance the Common Market by encircling it with the Free Trade As- 
sociation, so a number of German states under the leadership of British-oriented 
Hanover tried then to prevent the fusion of the Bavarian and Prussian customs 
unions into the Zollverein through the creation of the Central German Handel- 
sverein cutting them neatly into two. When the Handelsverein, being likewise 
conceived as a mere free trade association, failed to become effective, Hanover 
together with Oldenburg, Brunswick, and Lippe-Schaumburg formed a regular 
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rival common market under the name of Steuerverein. Though maintaining itself 
for twenty years, the latter yielded in 1854 to the gravitational pull of the 
stronger Zollverein by which it was swallowed up part and parcel, foreshadowing 
perhaps, if history, as it so often does, repeats itself, the fate of the European 
Free Trade Association of our own day. 

There are some minor flaws in the book such as the absence of a clear and 
consistent classification of the Handelsverein not as a customs union but as a free 
trade association. But these are minor indeed, and do not deserve to be men- 
tioned alongside the great merits of Henderson’s study. It is by far the most 
compact treatise of the subject to appear in English, so compact, in fact, that 
even German scholars will find it useful. In English, it is without a rival. It has 
been praised for its scholarship. Deservedly so. It has been called a standard text. 
It is. 

Leopotp Konr, The University of Puerto Rico 


Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953. By P. T. Ho. (Harvard East 
Asian Studies.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xviii, 341. 
$6.00. 


The size, composition and rate of growth of China’s population has been 
for a long time one of the most intractable enigmas facing demographers, 
economic historians and Sinologists. Paradoxically the problem has not been one 
of lack of data, but rather a proliferation of unreliable, fragmentary and highly 
ritualistic official series. Precisely the availability of such a wealth of data ex- 
tending over such long periods of time has represented a continuing source of 
fascination and temptation to historians—temptation, in the sense that these 
data just by being there were an open invitation to analysis. Thus many learned 
articles and monographs were written on the size of Chinese population as of 
a certain date leading to what may be legitimately characterized as a numbers 
game. As a result, estimates of Chinese population ranged from three hundred 
to seven hundred million in the prewar period. 

Very few of these studies attempted to penetrate the statistical veil and 
raise the fundamental question whether these data were at all meaningful, if so, 
in what sense, and whether they lent themselves to statistical or historical analysis. 
Thus the series of studies under review here represent the first systematic attempt 
to relate the traditional Chinese population series to the institutional and his- 
torical context within which they were produced and to examine their adequacy 
in terms of that context. 

The author approaches this study in two ways; first, he examines the official 
population record from the advent of the Ming to the year of the Chinese Com- 
munist population registration. By mobilizing a vast array of documentation 
and combing a large number of local histories, he subjects these records to a 
critical examination, revealing the errors and the biases of the data. Professor 
Ho’s most important contribution in Part I is his definition and analysis of the 
ting. He shows how the ting were merely tax-paying units with the number of 
ting associated with a household being on “the number of adult males, the 
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amount of landed property, other sources of income, domestic servants, horses, 
etc.” The exact basis of tax assessment, and the relative importance of these 
elements varied with time and place. 

On the basis of this analysis, the author then proceeds to demonstrate that many 
of the population estimates in the past erred because of a mistaken identification 
of ting with either adult males, households or total population. The bulk of Part 
I then is devoted to a painstaking examination of the interrelationships between 
fiscal administration and population registration in different periods, and the rela- 
tive reliability or unreliability of the registration figures in these terms. 

In Part II the author examines the factors affecting population growth. Here 
he presents a rather convincing case for the thesis that during the past six hundred 
years or so the Chinese economy has expanded considerably in size as new areas 
were opened for settlement. This in turn was made possible through the conquest 
of inferior land by suitable crops as illustrated by the introduction of early ripen- 
ing rice followed later by sorghum, maize, sweet potatoes, and peanuts. However, 
this expansion was generally of an extensive—rather than intensive—character, 
devoid of any major technological or institutional innovation. The growth was not, 
of course, smoothly upward, but was interrupted and reversed at a number of 
points by natural disasters and political turmoil. 

While Professor Ho has no difficulty demonstrating that growth in fact did 
take place, quantification is another matter. Land registration tied to taxation 
was ritualistic, biased, grossly unreliable and always significantly below the actual 
extent of the cultivated areas. Thus just as with population, we may be able to 
establish whether there was growth or decline, increase or decrease, but not by 
how much. 

Nevertheless, the author in the end attempts to quantify and give us his 
tentative judgment concerning the size of Chinese population between the late 
fourteenth and the middle of the twentieth century. Thus Professor Ho concludes 
that Chinese population increased from about sixty-five million to one-hundred- 
fifty million in roughly two hundred years, remained more or less stationary be- 
tween 1600 and 1700, and then approached 400 million by the end of the 
eighteenth century, then rising more slowly to 430 million by 1850. Therefore, 
the pattern which emerges is that of cyclical fluctuation around a rising trend, 
such fluctuations being closely interrelated with the dynastic cycle. 

That Chinese population grew in a cyclical fashion during the last six centuries 
is undeniable; that the turning points in the cycle are more or less accurately dated 
by the author is more than probable; but that numerical magnitudes can be 
attached to these turning points—or for that matter at any time in Chinese his- 
tory—seems to be on the author’s own showing most dubious. This attempt to 
quantify involves Professor Ho in an apparent contradiction. In a sense his whole 
study repeatedly drives home the extremely limited value of the historical data 
for population and land registration, food production, etc. Yet, in the end he 
presents population data for different periods. For instance, in the main body of 
this study one certainly does not find adequate basis for concluding that Chinese 
population increased more than two and a half fold during the eighteenth century. 

All of this raises the very fundamental point whether attempts to reconstruct 
long-term trends in Chinese population do not perhaps represent the chasing of 
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an endless mirage. It would seem to this reviewer that if such efforts are con- 
tinued, attempts should be made to ascertain which Asien have the best long-term 
records and then try to reconstruct local rather than national trends in their popu- 
lation. If a sufficiently representative sample of such Asien could be located, it 
might provide us with real clues as to rates of population growth. 

ALEXANDER Eckstein, University of Rochester 


Fluctuations in Trade, Industry, and Finance, A Study of British Economic De- 
velopment, 1850-1860. By J. R. T. Hughes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 
Pp. xvi, 344. $7.20. 


A detailed study of a nineteenth-century trade cycle is a formidable undertaking. 
The economic historian has to work both as a collector and an analyst of economic 
data, and these are each of them full-time occupations. Yet the need for such 
studies is still pressing; large tracts still exist, waiting to be surveyed. And it is 
only when such fact-finding surveys have been undertaken for a good many 
nineteenth-century booms that we can turn to the more interesting and rewarding 
task of “trying out” various theories that have been put forward to explain the 
evolution of the capitalist economies of the Western world. 

In his book, Mr. Hughes has given an account of the “bicephalic” boom of 
1854-1857. He is to be congratulated, both for having undertaken such a task 
and for having carried it out so well within the limits he has chosen to set himself. 
An outline of the 1854-1857 boom, and some of his major conclusions were pub- 
lished by Hughes in the Oxford Economic Papers, June 1956, under the title 
“The Commercial Crisis of 1857.” A few may prefer the article to the book, for 
quite naturally the sharpness of the image is partly lost in the book. However, 
to do so would be unfair, for this is clearly a work for specialists, and the most 
impressive thing about it is the wealth of detail contained in the work. The author 
has amassed a volume of useful data with an ability and a thoroughness that is 
to be envied, going to the remotest source and the most obscure Parliamentary 
Papers in his quest for empirical evidence. The result is a mine of new, valuable 
information on such sectors of the economy as the iron and coal industries, the 
textile and leather industries, to which all of us may turn in the future. 

Nor is this all, for this book is no mere chronicle of facts. It is also an attempt 
at a re-examination of the experience of nineteenth-century Britain in the light 
of post-Keynesian theory. What was the boom a boom of? home investment, or 
exports mainly, or both? How did the Crimean War affect the workings of the 
economy? And the gold discoveries? And where did the gold go? Analyses of 
the data point at some answers, some conclusive, others tentative. One hypothesis, 
put forward in the original OEP article and restated in Chapters Four and Five 
of the book, deserves special mention, for it is of considerable interest. The hy- 
pothesis in question is that a failure of the supply of raw cotton (and of other 
textile raw materials) to keep up with the demand for raw cotton, consequent 
on the large expansion of capacity in Britain, the United States, and in western 
Europe, acted as a sectoral “resource ceiling,” @ Ja Hicks, at the upper turning 
point in 1857. (The reference to Hicks’ model does not appear in the book, but in 
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the original article. It would seem that the upper turning point of activity in the 
textile sector conforms more to that of a Kaldorian model, as the main depres- 
sionary force operated via the rate of profit, due to (1) a rise in the average 
capital /turnover ratio and (2) a rise in raw material costs relative to the price 
of the final product.) The point is of considerable interest, for it shows how a back- 
ward sector or region can slow down the short-term growth of the more dynamic 
sector and breed cyclical instability. If we press the point a little further and 
think in terms of a backward, primary-producing country exchanging raw ma- 
terials in return for consumption goods produced by a developed, manufacturing 
country, we come to the interesting conclusion, tentatively to start with, that if 
economic progress and instability are inseparable experiences of a manufacturing 
country, part of the explanation of such experience might lie here. Whether we 
accept the hypothesis or not, it is a useful one, and if tried out against the 
British experience of the nineteenth century, say for the period 1820-1860, may 
produce, one believes, very interesting results. 

The main criticism I have to make is a methodological one. Is it really at all 
useful to study a trade cycle in isolation, away from the ones that preceded it and 
the ones that were to follow? If one is interested in understanding the very unique 
process of British economic development in the nineteenth century, the answer 
is clearly no. Many forces that shaped the course of the 1854-1857 boom were 
consequences of events long ago, and what was happening then, in the fifties, 
would bear a full harvest and achieve significance only in later years. To say that 
one always tries to bear in one’s mind the chain of events in which the fifties are 
a link—and this the author, to his credit, never forgets—is rather to miss the 
point. Economic development is a time-long process, and the factors and forces 
that make for economic progress are long-term factors and long-term forces. In 
a detailed short-period study one cannot hope to sight them and to pin them down, 
any more than one can study the eddies and the flows of a river with a microscope 
designed for studying minutiae. 

An illustration might clear up the point I am trying to make. Hughes mentions 
that the balance of payments behaved “anti-cyclically” during the boom. He dis- 
cusses the monetary effects of the resultant efflux of gold in some detail, but only 
a couple of pages are devoted to the possible income effects of such anti-cyclical 
movement. Now, the anti-cyclical pattern persists in both the merchandise and 
income balances for a period at least as long as from 1820-1866, without one 
exception. In peak years, even when corn imports were not large, both the balances 
worsened by a magnitude that cannot by any means be ignored. And in almost 
every case, there is a very substantial increase in imports coinciding with a slowing 
down of the rate of growth of exports at the peak, or with a fall in exports. This 
export lead at the upper turning point is very significant and is a short-period 
symptom of the workings of long-period forces of a fundamental nature. This 
relationship needs to be examined in greater detail. The scale in which Hughes 
has chosen to present his work quite clearly made such a treatment impracticable. 
But had he been able to look at the nineteenth-century booms as a whole in this 
respect, he could have given us a deeper insight into British economic development 
than we can acquire from much of the assembled data. 

There are a few other minor points that seem worth mentioning. They mostly 
deal with the treatment of foreign trade: 
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1. The chapter on foreign trade is strangely uncontroversial. The economic 
growth of the economy in this period is in a very special sense linked up with 
the growth of foreign trade and it is still talked about largely in terms of 
wars and commercial policies. Lilian Knowles, Jenks and Habakkuk are ex- 
ceptions and one wishes one could list Hughes amongst them. Most economic 
historians seem to accept the notion that the great upsurge in economic de- 
velopment in this period was the result of the freeing of trade, and this might 
well be true. But it has so far been taken on trust, as no doubt the Free 
Traders intended that it should be. But outside the framework of a static 
model which is patently inappropriate in this context, it is by no means clear 
why free trade should promote the economic growth of a particular nation. 
(Nineteenth-century free trade policy led to a redistribution of resources more 
in line with consumer preference schedules but that is another matter. So are 
the political aspects of the issue.) 

2. Hughes seems to ignore one aspect of the gold discoveries. Gold being the 
international medium of exchange, an increase in the world’s stock of gold 
is tantamount to an increase in international liquidity. Surely, this must have 
been a contributory factor in the growth of foreign trade, quite apart from 
any income, price, or monetary effects of the gold discoveries. 

3. A minor correction to footnote 1, p. 199 of the book. Tooke’s estimate for 
men employed on the railways is somewhere around 188,000 (the same as 
that given by Hughes, Table 84, p. 197) and not 500,000-1,000,000 (see 
Tooke, History of Prices, Vol. V, p. 357, 1928 ed.). The latter figure in 
Tooke refers to the total number of people dependent on railway activity, 
including people employed in subsidiary trades, families of workmen, etc. 
The reference given above makes the point clearly. The one sighted by 
Hughes, in all fairness, is obscure and misleading. 


The book is without doubt a “contribution,” as its author hoped it would be, 
and it is a remarkable one. But in fairness to author and reader both, it must be 
said that had Hughes cast his net wider he would have had a more varied and 
interesting catch. Large parts of the. fascinating story of the interplay of economic 
forces in the mid-nineteenth century remain to be told. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Hughes will return to the task, for he is a very able man. 

P. K. Cuaupuurt, University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 


Industrialism and Industrial Man: The Problems of Labor and Management in 
Economic Growth. By Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Frederick H. Harbison, 
and Charles A. Myers. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 331. 
$6.00. 


The authors of this book tell us quite candidly that it is “a progress report on 
our explorations to date” (p. 12). Working together for the past seven years in 
the Inter-University Study of Labor Problems in Economic Development, Pro- 
fessors Kerr, Dunlop, Harbison, and Myers, all of whom are labor economists, 
have reached some tentative conclusions about industrialism which they wish to 
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submit to, among others, “the intellectuals, the managers, the government officials 
and labor leaders who today or tomorrow will run their countries, now in 
the midst of great transformation” (p. 1). The book therefore is neither written 
by nor for professional economic historians. Yet it will interest, though un- 
doubtedly exasperate, them, as has a recent work from their own ranks, W. W. 
Rostow’s The Stages of Economic Growth. For the authors have taken the world 
as their oyster in time and space and with few inhibitions have journeyed through- 
out the present and past in analyzing the impact of industrialism on world society. 
Generalizations abound, unsullied by hard empirical data or the detailed picture 
of historical reality. 

Professors Kerr et al. believe that despite the cultural and geographical diversity 
of the world it “has firmly set its face toward the industrial society, and there 
is no turning back” (p. 19), its ultimate destiny being a state of pluralistic in- 
dustrialism. Agriculturalists, medievalists, traditionalists, and conservatives not- 
withstanding, industrialism will win the day and bring to the world those benefits 
of accelerated economic growth which were first realized in a tiny corner of 
Europe towards the end of the eighteenth century. The responsibility for achieving 
this goal, the authors argue, rests largely with a managerial elite who must engi- 
neer the changes essential for raising the rate of net investment in an economy and 
for facilitating the commitment of a labor force to the discipline of industrial 
employment. Indigenous cultural values throughout the world place greater or 
lesser barriers in the path of these changes, the surmounting of which has called 
forth different strategies associated at various times with five ideal-type managerial 
elites: the dynastic elite (Japan, Iran), the middle class (England, the United 
States), the revolutionary intellectuals (Soviet Russia, China), the colonial ad- 
ministrators (pre-independence India), and the nationalist leaders (Egypt, Indo- 
nesia). These strategies deal with the pace of industrialization, the sources of 
capital, priorities in sectoral development, relationships to the international econ- 
omy, the recruitment and advancement of labor, the handling of labor protest, 
and many other problems the solutions to which create the institutions and rules 
governing labor-management relations. 

Like W. W. Rostow, the authors of this book are anxious to exorcise the re- 
markably persistent spectre of Marxian analysis. The Weberian typology which 
they employ helps them to delineate different paths to industrialization in con- 
trast to the monorail of historical materialism. It also suggests to them that class 
collaboration is more important than class conflict in the evolution of industrial 
society. The century which has passed between Marx’s day and our own has 
generated a wealth of historical evidence about the processes with which the 
authors are concerned and the multi-factor emphasis of their analysis hardly needs 
justification. Yet in comparing the policies of their ideal elites, they sometimes 
give a misleading impression because they do not make clear whether or not they 
are holding the stage of economic development constant. Thus the middle class 
fares rather well because its policy norms with respect to labor seemed to have 
been derived from economies in an advanced stage of development, while the labor 
policies of the other elites have been drawn from the experiences of countries at 
earlier stages of development. Marx with some justice might have taken exception 
to the following statement about labor-management relations if it was meant to 
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apply to early industrial capitalism: “The elite regards the class of industrial 
workers as fellow citizens. The web of rules is largely established jointly by 
management and workers in direct negotiations within a framework of procedural 
rules established by government with participation by workers’ organizations and 
management” (p. 241). 

The limits of a short review prevent me from doing full justice to the intriguing 
insights, generalization and predictions about the future of industrial civilization 
which this book contains. Not even a monotonous and repetitious style, of which 
the quotation immediately above is a fair sample, can detract from their intrinsic 
interest. I, for one, hope the authors write a sequel in which they fill out their 
“progress report” with greater substantive and historical content. 

Kart DE ScHweEtnitz, Northwestern University 


Industrial Relations In The San Francisco Bay Area, 1900-1918. By Robert E. L. 
Knight. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. Pp. x, 463. $6.50. 


More appropriately entitled, Industrial Conflict, etc., this volume is one in 
what promises (or threatens) to be a series of regional labor histories put out 
by the University of California Press. Knight wrote the book while on the staff 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations, and the work was published in coopera- 
tion with that organization. Having previously produced Andrew Furuseth: 
Emancipator of the Seaman and Rise of the Labor Movement in Los Angeles, 
the Press adds this tale of the conflict between the “open shop” forces and “union- 
ism” in the Bay Area to its list of California labor histories. 

The book has a host of meritorious aspects. It is marvelously written—the 
author holds the reader’s attention while punctiliously observing the strict regimen 
of historiography. Exhaustive and keen analysis of available data is quite evident, 
and the interpretation of the facts seems sound. And yet, one closes the covers with 
a feeling of something less than complete satisfaction, and asks why. 

Upon reflection, there seem to be some fundamental flaws. First, and perhaps 
most basic, the question arises as to the significance of the effort. It is urged upon 
the reader by the publisher that, “Few if any American cities have a labor history 
as colorful as San Francisco.” Arthur M. Ross, the Institute’s Director, states in 
the Foreword that, “. . . the history of labor relations in Northern California from 
1900 through World War I is of unusual interest.” One can whole-heartedly agree 
with these pronouncements, and yet with equal force argue that whatever signifi- 
cance such an investigation has is nominal. The true story of Tom Mooney, for 
example, which occupies a number of pages, is certainly colorful and interesting, 
but its place in the history of industrial relations in America is minimal, as Knight 
recognizes. In any event, the author never makes quite clear why his work is 
worth careful study by serious students of the history of American labor. 

A second defect lies in the superficiality of the work. The motivation of the 
parties to the conflicts studied is rarely examined deeply. This is especially true 
of the motives of the employers and their associations. The author does not, in his 
extensive examination of source materials, seem to have been able to examine the 
minutes and other documents of business firms and the employers’ associations 
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involved. Although he was able to view the minutes of some union meetings and 
to secure interviews with some of the participants, he was obliged to rely chiefly 
on published data, which, along with the numerous episodes discussed, tend 
to make the discussion superficial. 

Finally, Knight exhibits a preoccupation with the conflict aspects of industrial 
relations. Although this too may be a consequence of such an extensive reliance 
on public documents, the conflicts also seem to hold some strange fascination for 
the author, as the language he employs reflects. Paragraph after paragraph con- 
tain references to “struggle,” “fight to the finish,” “espionage,” and similar terms. 
Even if one were to define industrial relations to include only contacts with unions, 
still there were other kinds of relations with labor unions in the Bay Area during 
this period beyond those revolving about conflicts situations, and these have been 
inadequately dealt with. 

It might well be concluded about the author that he has done as well as might 
be done with the data available to him, and little more can be asked of anyone. 
However, it was unfortunate that a scholar with Knight’s many gifts did not have 
more complete and more significant data available to him so that his great powers 
might be better employed. 





Scotr D. Watton, University of Oregon 


Population Redistribution and Economic Growth, United States, 1870-1950. Il. 
Analyses of Economic Change. By Simon Kuznets, Ann Ratner Miller, and 
Richard A. Easterlin. (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 51.) 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1960. Pp. xiv, 289. $5.00. 


This is a quarto volume with two columns to the page, apparently manufactured 
by an offset process. Primarily statistical in nature and content, it is the second 
in a series of three. Everett S. Lee and Carol P. Brainerd collaborated with Miller 
and Easterlin in the production of the first volume, which laid the methodological 
and statistical groundwork for the series. The third volume is announced to cover 
demographic change, including analyses of migrations and natural increases in 
population. 

The present volume contains a large amount of important and useful informa- 
tion, and the authors have made a determined effort to point this information up 
so that it makes sense. Nevertheless, the scope and variety of the statistical tabula- 
tions, together with the length to which the statistical processes are carried 
(particularly by Kuznets) make it necessary for the average reader to study 
the tables and exposition line by line in order to grasp a fair percentage of what 
the book has to offer. I recommend studying the competent introduction by 
Dorothy S. Thomas carefully, then the introduction and conclusion of a particular 
chapter or section before tackling the body of the exposition in that area. 

With few exceptions the data all stem from the United States Censuses of 1870- 
1950 and some of the Censuses of manufactures; the primary unit is the state, 
and the secondary unit is the region (large or small). One of the basic analytical 
tools for observing trends (other types of variation are necessarily disregarded ) 
is an index computed from a comparison of the actual percentage distribution of 
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the national total, state by state, with the distribution wherein every state has 
the same percentage. The difference between the actual percentage and the uni- 
form percentage (one hundred divided by the number of states) is figured for each 
state, and then all such differences are simply added up with regard to sign. At 
one extreme—dispersion at an equal rate all over the nation—the sum comes out 
zero, and at the other extreme, where an industry, for instance, is located entirely 
within the boundaries of a single state, the sum of differences is nearly ninety-eight. 
In some of his computations Kuznets adds the differences without regard to sign 
so that the resulting index is twice as large and can fluctuate between zero and 
nearly 196. Regardless of this, the underlying rationale is that a high total indicates 
concentration or divergence whereas a lower total indicates dispersion over space, 
or convergence towards a more uniform distribution. Incidentally, all three col- 
laborators have found a number of instances where the state percentages have 
tended to approach an equal distribution over the long run. 

The same tool is used to measure the shift in state or regional shares of labor 
force, income, output, etc., between one census and another, in which case the 
upper limit becomes one hundred if one adds the percentage differences for the 
respective states with regard to sign, and two hundred if one adds them without 
regard to sign. 

The sum-of-the-differences index just mentioned has unquestionable merits 
in that it is easy to compute and understand. Furthermore, it may well develop 
in usefulness as we become more and more familiar with it in application. 
However, I would like to see a conclusive demonstration that it cannot play us 
false. So long as it neglects distances entirely, it almost seems like trying to meas. 
ure a man’s height by the size of his belt buckle. To take an extreme instance, 
an industry could move all over the country without affecting the index so long 
as it stayed in one state at a time. Or an industry located in four states around 
Kansas could spread to the four corners of the nation, or contract from the four 
corners to around Kansas, without affecting the index, as long as it remained in 
four states in about the same proportions. I wonder why it is not feasible to allocate 
a geographical center to each state, take the distances between these centers, and 
then compute centers for population, labor force, income, manufacturing, or agri- 
culture which can be compared with each other. The average or total mileage 
from each center to its determinants would help measure the degree of concentra- 
tion or diffusion. 

Many economists, to be sure, want to generalize beyond or aside from geo- 
graphical limitations, and Kuznets apparently goes further in this direction than 
Miller or Easterlin. However, I suspect that some authorities, at least, on location 
or relocation will be a little impatient with Miller’s summary picture of the 
geographical concentration of industry on pages 75 and 76. By substituting Cali- 
fornia for Massachusetts in the list of the five leading states after 1900 she finds 
that six states (five at a time) dominate most industry groups between 1880 and 
1950. Indeed, they get top listing 151 times out of two hundred if one bunches 
the four censuses of 1880, 1900, 1940, and 1950 all together (there are fifty possible 
top listings for the ten industry groups in each census). This, it seems, neglects 
time as well as place. If one adds up the listings for states other than New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Illinois, census by census, the trend is 
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unmistakably and strongly away from domination by the Northeast: nine top 
rankings in 1880, ten in 1890, twenty-one in 1940, and twenty-five in 1950. As 
with numerous other trends noted in this volume, the interested reader is curious 
to know the direction taken by this one in the 1960 Census. 

We are indebted to Miller for calling attention not only to several striking 
changes in the age and sex composition of the labor force between 1890 and 1950 
but also to the ins and outs of the shift of the labor force away from agriculture 
since 1870. The female population aged twenty-five to forty-four increased 187 
per cent between 1890 and 1950 but the female labor force, same age group, 
increased 512 per cent. Even more startling, the number of females aged forty-five 
to sixty-four increased 290 per cent during this same interval and the female 
labor force, same ages, increased 790 per cent! It would be interesting to see a 
rural-urban classification of these data, and also for the women over sixty-four 
years of age—another group which differs from those just mentioned in that a 
large increase in numbers fairly outstripped a large increase in the count of those 
at work. 

Miller’s contribution to the volume comes under the heading: “Labor Force 
Trends and Differentials” whereas Easterlin is occupied not only with “Redistri- 
bution of Manufacturing” but also with the “Regional Growth of Income: Long 
Term Tendencies, 1880-1950” and the anchor position is held by Kuznets with 
an analysis of “The Changing Distribution and Structure of Economic Activity.” 
In the manufacturing field Easterlin has developed several “production character- 
istics” such as wages per wage earner or value added per capita, and one of his 
noteworthy findings (page 123) is that “despite the steady decline during the 
period [1869-1947] in the average interstate difference in manufacturing output 
per capita, there was prior to 1929 relatively little evidence of such a trend in 
regard to differences in production characteristics, except possibly in the case of 
earnings per worker. . . .” 

In his section on income per capita by states and regions over time, Easterlin 
concludes (page 182) that “among the important forces in the convergence of 
per capita income levels in the United States since 1880 have been the interregional 
migration of persons and the forces which have generated a rapid relative expan- 
sion of nonagricultural industry and a regional redistribution of this industry, 
the latter facilitated in significant measure by interregional capital flows.” Al- 
though noticeable income differences are still evident, Easterlin feels that the 
forces making for “convergence” of per capita income predominated over those 
making for regional divergence between 1880 and 1949-1951. He also points out 
that it is difficult to assess the nature and importance of these trends in the 
absence of comparable data for other nations. 

Kuznets’ essays on changing distribution and structure constitute the piece de 
resistance in the book. He addresses himself to three broad topics: the redistribu- 
tion of economic activity, the convergence or divergence in structure, and the 
convergence or divergence in per worker or per capita income and output. Intent 
on filling some of Taussig’s “empty economic boxes,” he assumes a herculean 
task in trying to measure the extent to which the census data reveal the response 
of mobile factors of production as they move towards the immobile factors repre- 
senting the richest economic opportunities, such as cropland, mines, quarries, and 
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so on. Generally, he is far from satisfied with the picture he has drawn. Aside 
from this, however, Kuznets comes up with several findings which are as sur- 
prising as they are important. For instance, a significant redistribution of total 
labor force and total income took place all the way from 1870 to 1950, but so far 
as these two major aggregates are concerned, the movement took on greater 
dimensions during the first half of the period. 

In connection with various subdivisions of the economy Kuznets has found 
trends quite different in slope and shape from that just mentioned. Thus, the 
shift in agricultural and other space-oriented components towards uniformity 
was at a higher rate than the shift in the major aggregates—it also declined during 
the second half of the era. On the other hand, a larger share of the shift in the 
nonagricultural components towards equal percentage shares occurred in the 
later subperiods, leading to a general conclusion that the data point to a process 
of external expansion during the era 1870-1910 (or thereabouts) with population 
and economic activity moving towards fresh areas and natural resources, and 
a process of intensive expansion since the turn of the century involving a some- 
what different set of economic developments. 

As already mentioned, this volume leaves the reader wondering what the Census 
of 1960 has in store for us—it might be worth while for Kuznets et al. to issue 
a shorter study at the appropriate time pointing to revisions in their conclusions, 
if any, occasioned by the change in perspective. Furthermore, these various analyses 
—particularly the ones bearing upon convergence or uniformity—set me wonder- 
ing whether a large-scale trend in the direction of equal distribution of agricul- 
ture and non-agriculture (in all their elements) is desirable, granted that it is 
possible. 

Tuomas S. Berry, University of Richmond 


Wages and Earnings in the United States, 1860-1890. By Clarence D. Long. 
(National Bureau of Economic Research, General Series, No. 67.) Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 169. $4.00. 


“I go to wake the dead,” a Rennaissance scholar once joyfully told an acquaint- 
ance. (By which, says a sour commentator, he merely meant that he was getting 
on with his Greek studies, amid the newly discovered manuscripts.) The redis- 
covery of economic history by economists in recent years has something of the 
same flavor. Econometricians have developed increasingly elegant and powerful 
machines of analysis but found pitifully little purpose in applying them to a 
few U.S. annual observations—most of them for the Great Depression and World 
War II. One of their alternatives has been to turn to cross section studies, the other, 
to lengthen the time period by venturing into the province of the economic 
historian. 

The present study provides a broad array of numbers for these seekers. A solid 
and serious report, it continues the author’s internationally known labor force work. 
It consists of two major parts. One is a happily taken discussion of shifts in the 
structure of the labor markets as indicated by new measures of wage differentials. 
Long has dredged a mass of useful information from the Census, the Weeks re- 
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port, and early Bureau of Labor Studies, adding bountifully to our present store 
of data on wage differentials. He reports on the spread among industries (by 
region); the changing rank of various skilled occupations; journeymen versus 
helpers and (less happily) highest versus lowest reported wage. It is to be hoped 
that in future work the author will not feel bound by the limits set for the broader 
project of which this is part, but will go on to discuss the economic forces working 
to create the changing ratios, and will examine some of the dramatic historical 
consequences of the changes. 

About half the study is devoted to developing new wage series for these two 
decades, as a revision of Wesley Mitchell’s long established series. It is an admir- 
able testimony to Mitchell’s standards of scholarship that the institution he founded 
gives no evidence of developing its own filio-pietistic tradition. Let us seek to 
adhere to the same high standard, and ask whether the results are an improvement 
over Mitchell’s series. The answer would appear to be that the advance is not as 
great as we have a right to expect from past performance by the author. 

One wage series developed by Long rests on the Weeks materials. He uses 
only about a tenth of the establishment reports available from that study—not 
selecting these as a random sample but using only those that are substantially con- 
tinuous for the period. The positive arguments for using all the Weeks reports are 
conclusive however—and identical with those excellently expounded by Long 
with respect to using partial price series; while institutional financing surely 
minimizes the problem of so doing. More important, however, is his unweighted 
averaging of the occupation reports for each firm studied. The objection to this 
approach was stated by Mitchell in his 1908 discussion of the similar technique 
used by Faulkner: it gives equal allowance to one series for foremen and one for 
common laborers, though twenty times more laborers than foremen may be em- 
ployed. (A) Such weighting distorts the level of the series: for example the Long- 
Weeks average for woolen manufacturing is $.96 in 1860 compared to the $.83 
computed by Long from properly weighted Aldrich materials. The Long-Weeks 
average for sawmills in 1880 is $2.41—far above a figure that would be con- 
sistent with the $1.40 figure for 1890 implied by the data Long reports from 
Dewey. (B) A more significant difficulty is this: equal weighting produces an 
excessively stable series, overweighting as it does the earnings of the more stable 
group of upper income employees. Thus the Long-Weeks average for woolen 
manufacturers rises only 20 per cent from 1860 to 1864—but the Long-Aldrich 
average rises about 40 per cent. (And while the average annual earnings in 
brick manufacturing as computed by Long from the Census show that industry 
as next to the lowest of all seventeen industries in each of the four decades re- 
ported on, the Long-Weeks series shows them soaring from fourteenth to sixth 
place, and then back to fourteenth over the same period.) 

The second major series in this study combines the Aldrich data to give in- 
dustry averages, then weights these with Census employment weights. Long 
makes a distinct advance over Mitchell in concentrating on manufacturing in- 
dustries as a group, but his results for individual industries—and therefore for all 
manufacturing—are sometimes difficult to credit. For example, the Census shows 
a 7 per cent rise in wages for carriage and wagon manufacturing from 1860 to 
1870; the Long-Aldrich estimate shows an 86 per cent rise. Definitional differ- 
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ences between Census annual earnings and Aldrich hourly wage rates hardly 
account for such a gap. 

A more likely explanation is the fact that the Long-Aldrich series is based on 
the trend for one firm in Massachusetts, while the Census figures are for 11,847 
establishments throughout the nation, including the major concentration in the 
central states. 

Two difficulties are raised here. One is statistical—the sampling variability for 
at least the nine of Long’s thirteen manufacturing industries where the basic 
Aldrich sample consists of three or fewer establishments. The second relates to 
the economics of the labor market. Suppose that the demand for labor in Massa- 
chusetts were so intense as to bring an 86 per cent wage increase in the endeavor 
to attract employees. Can we—as Long does—merely assume the same wage 
change in the other states although the Census annual earnings data suggest 
easier markets there? (The Aldrich data themselves imply differential change, 
if we may assume that they are reporting anything more than mere sampling 
variability. Thus, for example, the Aldrich lumber industry consists of two estab- 
lishments. One, in New York, shows no January 1860-1862 change; but the 
other, in New Hampshire, reports a 30 per cent gain.) 

It is to be hoped that this will be merely an initial foray into the area by the 
author, and that he will in future work make use of such valuable studies as 
those by Layer on textiles, Fels on railroads and even more partial historical ma- 
terials. Reworking the more systematic data from the Weeks and Department of 
Labor materials, adding such sources, would do much to cast light on one of the 
most fascinating and significant periods of American economic development. 

STanLey Lesercott, U.S. Bureau of the Budget 





Studies in the Industrial Revolution, Presented to T. S. Ashton. Edited by L. S. 
Pressnell. London: The Athlone Press; published in the U.S.A. by Essential 
Books, Fair Lawn, New Jersey, 1960. Pp. 350. $6.75. 


The economic history of the eighteenth century and the Industrial Revolution 
in Britain are by now indissolubly linked with the name and labors of Professor 
Ashton. Rarely can a subject and a scholar have been so happily suited to each 
other. And while these Studies do not all possess the stature which, ideally, might 
have been anticipated for the occasion, they illustrate a range of topics and talents 
which is a fitting tribute to Professor Ashton’s position as teacher, author, and col- 
league. 

With one exception, the twelve chapters consider topics within the period 1660- 
1860 (the title is apt only on a charitable reading). The exception is a pungent 
revision by R. S. Sayers of the proto-Keynesian interpretation of the return to 
gold in 1925. For the rest the chapters are devoted to: pioneer British canal build- 
ing (T. C. Barker); the iron-manufacturing activities of John Wilkenson’s father, 
Isaac (W. H. Chaloner); the Swedish iron industry and the effects of the British 
Industrial Revolution (E. F. Sdderlund); the eighteenth-century Wiltshire woolen 
woolen industry (J. de L. Mann); the population of Nottingham, 1700-1800 
(J. D. Chambers); agricultural change, 1660-1760 (A. H. John); the wartime 
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activities of London bankers (D. M. Joslin); the rate of interest in the eighteenth 
century (L. S. Pressnell); the sub-contract system in coal mining (A. J. Taylor); 
Anglo-American trade statistics, 1815-1860 (J. Potter); and the adventures of a 
peripatetic Yorkshire mechanic on the Continent (H. Heaton, needless to say). 

Interesting hypotheses and approaches emerge from some of these essays. 
Mr. Chambers, for example, is concerned to appraise urbanization as an integral 
aspect of industrialization, and to explan why intrinsic population growth in 
Nottingham came only after the age of cheap food and good living. Mr. John 
undertakes, most successfully, to dismantle the artificial entity called “agriculture” 
and to see how and why its different components changed over time—particularly 
with respect to broader factors of geography, population, demand, and costs. 
Mr. Joslin shines new light into the darkness of contemporary banking behavior. 
The editor himself presents a stimulating framework for the consideration of 
real and monetary factors in the rate of interest, and for an examination of the 
economic repercussions of a shifting pattern of different rates. And Professor 
Heaton, with his usual eye for the comic as well as the economic, demonstrates the 
farcical as well as the productive processes involved in the export of skill and 
technology to areas of relative economic backwardness. 

On the whole this is clearly a worthwhile collection, and is a good deal more 
useful than the average festschrift. Some compensation for the usual lack of 
thematic unity might have been found if there had been a substantial introductory 
essay. Unfortunately, it was apparently decided not to include one. Among the 
points that might have been made, at least two appear to stand out. 

The first is implied in the chapters by Mr. Chambers and Mr. John. The former 
sees population growth in Nottingham as the result, initially, of non-economic 
forces operating prior to the Industrial Revolution, and as having “more claim 
to be regarded as a cause than an effect of industrial expansion” (pp. 112-13). 
The latter suggests that “the failure of agriculture to respond to the demands 
made upon it” in the late eighteenth century was responsible for the “decision 
to devote resources to industrial and commercial rather than agricultural ex- 
pansion” and therefore was a “contributing factor in launching England upon 
an industrial revolution” (p. 155). To view economic growth as a response to 
a challenge is not perhaps completely novel; but when the challenge is made 
specific, the approach can be an extremely useful way of isolating crucial elements 
in the process of growth. And this, in turn, relates to a second implicit point. 

It is fashionable nowadays to study the Industrial Revolution primarily in 
terms of available opportunities. As a consequence, the old-fashioned role of the 
old-fashioned entrepreneur tends to be played down. Thus Mr. Pressnell in this 
book dismisses as “somewhat summary treatment” Charles Wilson’s verdict that 
the falling rate of interest, while significant, was largely an enabling factor, the 
effects of which were really dependent upon the supply of men prepared to 
take advantage of it (p. 210). But on the basis of others of these Studies that 
verdict is not at all summary: Mr. Barker’s canal builders were not puppets of the 
rate of interest; even in the putting-out system of Wiltshire cloth manufacture, 
the clothiers were active innovators in production and marketing; Nottingham’s 
successful expansion hinged upon the initiatory activity of local mechanics and 
the presence of such heroes of industrialization as Jedediah Strutt, James 
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Hargreaves and Richard Arkwright; and Professor Séderlund’s picture of 
quiescent Swedish ironmasters, laboring to restrain the number and competition 
of iron-works, contrasts sadly with the state of bustling, expansive activity which 
is described in the chapters on Britain. The old song of the Industrial Revolution 
as a process of active entrepreneurship and technological innovation may yet 
turn out to be the best one. If so, it is a good refrain for a scholar who himself 
once wrote that England was delivered from the horrors of overpopulation “not 
by her rulers, but by those who, seeking no doubt their own narrow ends, had 
the wit and resource to devise new instruments of production and new methods 
of administering industry.” I imagine that among these Studies Professor Ashton 
may well be most touched by old Isaac Wilkinson who developed a more powerful 
blast for his furnaces—“I grew tired of my leathern bellows . . . and I determined 
to make iron ones. Everybody laughed at me; but I did it, and then they all cried, 
Who could have thought it.”— and who in his old age in 1779 prophesied to a 
young friend: “You will live to see waggons drawn by steam. 1 would have made 
such a waggon for myself if I had had time.” He might have done it, at that. 

Barry E. Suppite, McGill University 


Economic Consequences of the Size of Nations. Proceedings of a Conference held 
by the International Economic Association. Edited by E. A. G. Robinson. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. xxii, 447. $10.00. 


In the first paragraph of his introduction, Mr. Robinson expresses the “in- 
credulity” of many of the participants in this conference “when we failed to 
discover a volume of antecedent literature such as the subject seemed to have 
deserved.” This is, indeed, a most important topic; and those attending this 
conference are fully worthy of it. The last hundred-odd pages of the volume give 
a summary of the debate, which should prove to be a gold mine for graduate 
students seeking ideas for theses. Its novelty is evident: seldom have so many 
distinguished economists uttered so few trite remarks. But, as Professor Robinson 
points out, the topic seems new because it goes straight back to The Wealth of 
Nations. 

In spite of unusually conscientious editing, the proceedings resemble The 
Wealth of Nations in more than topic—and, alas, without the style. Anyone 
seeking consecutive development of a single theme will be disappointed. But the 
conferees, given literally all the room in the world, have explored a remarkable 
number of promising areas. These range from a lively and opinionated essay by 
Mr. Jewkes on the topic “Are the Economies of Scale Unlimited?”, which proves 
that this economic box is by no means as empty as it was a generation ago, to a 
true pioneering effort, by the editor, on “The Size of the Nation and the Cost of 
Administration.” Most of the country studies are too short and general to add 
much to economic knowledge, but the contributions of Solomon Fabricant on 
“Study of the Size and Efficiency of the American Economy,” and of Jéhr and 
Kneschaurek, on “Study of the Efficiency of a Small Nation—Switzerland,” provide 
stimulating introductions to a familiar and an unfamiliar topic, respectively. 

Certain areas appeared to involve almost general agreement: 
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1. Free international trade is no substitute for free trade within a single 
nation. The difference is greater now than in the nineteenth century, due to the 
growth in reliance on government action in most countries and the consequent 
growth in uncertainty as to what other governments will do, and how they will 
do it (for example possibly involving monetary and fiscal policy and controls and 
other devices in addition to the traditional tariff changes). 

2. In the European Economic Community, Viner’s fears that “trade-diverting” 
effects may dominate “trade-creating” effects are unlikely to be realized. 

3. The argument for larger national groupings based on possible economies of 
scale is less persuasive than arguments based on increased competition. Competi- 
tive arguments, in turn, rely more on long-run, dynamic, pervasive, and general 
influences of competition than on the essentially static, allocative, industry-by- 
industry analysis usually employed. In particular, “comparative advantage” is not 
a constant but a variable: it can actually be created, not just realized, by the 
formation of larger economic units. 

Even this short list indicates some of the biases in the discussion. The great 
majority of the participants were bred in the western European and American 
economic traditions. They had remarkably little to say about factor mobility, and 
its relationship to international movements of goods. Little attention was paid 
to the economic Balkanization of Asia and Africa, which is proceeding at the most 
rapid pace in areas which can least afford it. No one examined the possibility 
that the Viner question of diverting vs. creating might have a different answer 
in a Latin American customs union than in western Europe. The analysis of 
government costs in large and small countries did not examine the tendency for 
the heaviest proportionate military costs to rest on the largest countries—indeed, 
Marcy goes in just the opposite direction with his interesting idea, following 
Perroux, of “domination effects.” No one tried to explore the possibility of 
conflict between the political and the economic optimum size, with the former 
often much smaller because of the problem of maintaining political cohesion in 
large units. (For example, analyses of American productivity and living standards 
should never forget 1861-1865.) 

This merely says that Economic Consequences of the Size of Nations blazes 
an extraordinary number of new trails. There is room for subsequent exploitation 
by whole brigades of economists, political scientists, historians—for anyone who 
is interested in the nature and causes of the wealth of nations. 

James R. Netson, Amherst College 





Farmer Movements in the South, 1865-1933. By Theodore Saloutos. (University 
of California Publications in History, LXIV.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 354. $6.50. 


Despite a stiffness of style through which the author’s note cards occasionally 
obtrude, this book is a significant contribution to both the factual knowledge 
and the interpretation of American agricultural history. Saloutos has delved 
broadly and deeply to produce a volume that rests on a solid foundation of 
primary sources. He has accomplished the formidable feat of bringing to light 
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the long obscure histories of such groups in the South as the Grange, the Colored 
Farmers’ Alliance, the Southern Cotton Association, the Burley Tobacco Society, 
the Farmers’ Union, and a number of lesser groups, and of dredging out im- 
portant new materials on the Southern Farmers’ Alliance. In addition he carries 
along a good running account of agrarian politics. 

The coverage is remarkably inclusive, with few significant omissions. The red- 
neck demagogues are neglected deliberately because the author feels that their 
notoriety has too long overshadowed more constructive leadership. A more un- 
fortunate omission is World War I agrarian politics, and the cooperative move- 
ment in cotton and tobacco during the twenties is touched upon rather lightly. 

There is a new recognition here that southern contributions to national agricul- 
tural policy have an importance not previously recognized. “If our federal farm 
policymakers ever wish to extend recognition to a group of forgotten men,” 
Saloutos states in the last sentence of the book, “they would do well to consider 
the Southern agrarians who, despite their fertile minds and far-reaching ideas, 
have been ignored.” 

The Southern Alliance emerges from these pages with a heightened significance. 
It had a memberhip that completely overshadowed the Northern Alliance and 
made deep inroads into the West. Unlike the Northern Alliance, which grew 
increasingly cautious and moribund, it “represented the first attempt to synthesize 
an agrarian philosophy during an era of maturing industrial capitalism”; it 
developed the core issues of the agrarian revolt of the nineties in the Ocala 
Platform of 1890. Saloutos questions C. W. Macune’s exclusive authorship of 
the subtreasury plan, which “had many fathers,” but points up the significance 
of his storage and credit scheme to later programs. Some of its supporters showed 
a grasp of the “basic commodity” concept later adopted by the New Deal and 
vaguely advanced the principle of parity, even using the word. 

Some surprise may be experienced at the contention that the long southern 
history of ill-fated attempts at acreage reduction reaching a grand climax in the 
Great Depression finally laid the basic foundation for converting “the ‘hair- 
brained scheme’ of a few agrarian lunatics” into an accepted part of national 
farm policy after 1933. With this interpretation, although the author does not make 
the point explicitly, the midwestern McNary-Haugenites appear in a different 
perspective. 

Devotees of the recent citified reaction against the “agrarian myth” are given 
a tough quid to chew with the Saloutos conclusion that, for all the obstructive 
and negative force of hostilities aroused by the farmers’ decline in status, their 
movements were largely constructive in approach with far-reaching influence for 
raising the social and cultural level of farm life, for a wide range of progressive 
political reforms, and for an imposing list of economic developments. The 
hayseed farmers “were far-sighted enough to concern themeselves with problems 
of distribution, while their learned superiors kept advising them that their 
problems were basically ones of production.” Not much given to theorizing, they 
were among the first to advocate governmental restraints upon corporations be- 
cause such restraints were, in their pragmatic and opportunistic outlook, “indis- 
pensable to their survival.” 

Provocative new interpretations are scattered through the book. Saloutos 
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demonstrates clearly that soil exhaustion has not yet developed in southern 
agricultural historiography. It may be hoped that other pitchfork historians will 
be inspired now to cultivate the fields he has cleared and that Saloutos will 
carry his study into the subsequent revolution in southern agriculture. 

GerorcE B. Tinpatt, University of North Carolina 


The Persecution of the Huguenots and French Economic Development, 1680- 
1720. By Warren C. Scoville. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. Pp. x, 497. $6.50. 


Most historians and economists have assumed that persecution of the Huguenots 
was a major factor retarding French economic growth between 1685 and 1720. 
Warren C. Scoville has now written the definitive work on the economic conse- 
quences of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and concludes that religious 
persecution had little to do with French economic difficulties in the latter half of 
Louis XIV’s reign. Scoville’s work supercedes the century-old study of Charles 
Weiss (Histoire des refugiés protestants de France depuis la révocation de l’Edit de 
Nantes jusqu’a nos jours, Paris, 1853). Despite his modest claim, the book is 
not simply a re-evaluation of Weiss’s evidence in the light of recent findings 
(p. 22). More than a synthesis of extensive printed materials, it is a careful, 
analytical investigation based on new sources from the principal archives of 
Paris. These consist primarily of intendants’ reports to the controller-general, 
giving the work a solid foundation. Scoville weaves his thesis tightly, inter- 
lacing it with judicious speculation where conclusive quantitative evidence is 
lacking. 

Scoville first examines the legal and social barriers against the Huguenots before 
and after the revocation. He suggests that their position as a “penalized minority” 
rather than Calvin’s theology shaped the business activism of perhaps 2,000,000 
French Protestants (p. 149). Of these, only 200,000 left France, representing 
about one per cent of the total population. Scoville concedes that even this small 
minority might have been sufficient to upset the entire French economy, so he 
systematically explores those branches of industry, trade, and finance where 
Huguenots were most active. The silk and paper industries began to decline 
long before the revocation. Woolens and linens, whether managed by Sedan 
Calvinists or Breton Catholics, suffered equally. Metallurgy scarcely declined at 
all, and sugar refining actually expanded after 1685 (p. 251). No doubt trade 
and shipping lost many Protestant merchants and perhaps 3,000 seamen, but 
overseas commerce was beset by so many difficulties after 1683 that the impact 
of the revocation recedes to modest proportions (p. 288). After an economic 
analysis of the problem of capital flights, Scoville concludes that the transfer of 
funds did not deplete France’s stock of circulating or fixed capital, the real index 
of capital wealth (p. 320). 

Turning to the possible effects of Huguenot enterprise and technology abroad, 
Scoville asserts that the emigration did not markedly change the economies of 
neighboring countries. To complete his argument, Scoville analyzes non-religious 
factors which contributed to economic stagnation: Louis’s wars, disastrous fiscal 
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policies, “Colbertism,” depopulation, famine, and even the French value system 
where the status symbols of land and office took precedence over the counting 
house. “Almost any one of these factors could have caused or deepened the 
depression as much as the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; taken together, they 
certainly exerted more influence” (p. 444). 

It is difficult to criticize this book without becoming tedious. Personal corre- 
spondence and private account books might have shed more light on Huguenot 
attitudes and the possible economic effects of the dispersion. Perhaps the role of 
the Huguenots in agriculture deserves more treatment than the few pages 
assigned to it, and Chapter XI tends to repeat some of the material on economic 
stagnation in Chapter VI. But such criticism is relatively inconsequential. The 
book has all the marks of a mature piece of scholarship—excellent source 
material, compactly marshalled evidence, clear exposition, and judicious con- 
clusions. 

Rosert Forster, University of Nebraska 


The Preindustrial City, Past and Present. By Gideon Sjoberg. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 353. $6.75. 


The author is a sociologist at the University of Texas. His book is in some ways 
a useful collection of information, and brings together materials from a wide 
variety of secondary sources. Its chief virtue, and Professor Sjoberg’s explicitly 
stated purpose, is to correct the excessive concentration on contemporary industrial 
cities and societies as a source for generalizations. Such a sermon is undoubtedly 
needed, perhaps especially by many sociologists. As an aid to those who are 
already aware of the uses of history and interested in the form and development 
of the city, it will be of little help. 

One reason is the immense scope of his treatment. After a brief didactic 
introduction he considers in nine short chapters the origin of the city, its spread, 
“demography and ecology,” “social class,” “marriage and the family,” “economic 
structure,” “political structure,” “religious structure,” and “communication, educa- 
tion, and the nature of knowledge.” Ranging as he does in each chapter over 
Eurasia, Africa, and the New World and over most of recorded history, and 
attempting to provide a mass of descriptive material, it is not surprising that he 
adds very little to what is already well known, either in terms of information 
or of the use which he makes of it. It is disturbing to see so many of his 
pronouncements presented with an air of revelation or with obiter dicta like 
“rarely perceived by historians” and “scholars appear to ignore the fact. . .” 
Nor can any economic historian be happy about his sweeping use of the term 
“feudal”; his disclaimers are inadequate (p. 10), and in practice he labels as 
“feudal” everything which is not “industrial,” from Ur and Harappa to Athens 
to Venice to Peking in the 1920’s. What Sjoberg appears to mean by “feudal,” 
although he does not explicitly say so, is “socially structured,” and in fact the 
bulk of the book is an analysis of social structure in rather rigid terms of an 
“elite,” a “lower class,’ and an “outcaste group.” Here also the very wide 
sweep of his treatment is bound to leave area specialists or historians with 
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complaints. For example, it is strange indeed to see traditional China, along 
with all other “feudal bureaucracies,” accused of keeping or circulating few 
written records (p. 243-44). 

Much of the discussion is excessively elementary, and there are far too many 
platitudes announced as if they were important new discoveries. The chapter 
on economic structures “attempts to fill a lacuna in the literature”; economists will 
look in vain for both lacuna and filling but will find statements like the following 
(apropos of the absence of mechanical power in preindustrial cities): “How 
divergent is the industrial city, where machines perform the work of hundreds, 
yea thousands, of men!” (p. 196). The inevitable chapter on marriage and the 
family is on a sophomore level even for non-sociologists, and much of it applies 
to preindustrial societies as a whole, including agricultural villages. The urban 
focus of the book is often forced. 

Sjoberg’s summary in five pages (323-28) is a useful statement of a number 
of well known but important matters. But it is better to try to deal with them 
either in five pages or in fifteen volumes than in one short book. His “theoretical 
orientation” in the conclusion stresses his services in demonstrating the limita- 
tions of the “uniqueness” approach to the past (as if this were untilled ground) 
and the universality of preindustrial phenomena. In fact he does neither 
adequately, or at least he leaves us no farther along than we were before. His 
apparent conviction that he has done so, by means of a necessarily random 
collection of evidence from here and there, weakens the reader’s confidence not 
only in Sjoberg’s judgments but even in his selection and reporting of evidence. 
And all of this is done explicitly in the name of “scientific” social science. 

His primary point that the contemporary American city is a poor urban 
norm and that the concentration on it characteristic of most American students 
of the city leads to dangerous myopia is, however, true and important, and is not 
widely enough understood. For this he deserves our thanks. 

Ruoaps Murpuey, University of Washington 





God Speed the Plow, The Coming of Steam Cultivation to Great Britain. By 
Clark C. Spence. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. ii, 183. $4.75. 


In the technological history of agriculture, the nineteenth century is the 
period of successful application of horse power to a variety of implements and 
mechanisms, increasing productivity and lightening labor requirements. Interest 
in developing a more effective source of power than that of animals antedates 
the steam engine and: bursts into intensive inventive activity with the appearance 
of Watt’s engine. Semi-mobile steam engines were readily applied to such 
devices as threshers, which, in fact, became practicable with such a source of 
power. The problems involved in the application of steam to the tasks of plowing 
aroused no less interest but proved more difficult. 

Experimentation with the application of steam power to plowing originated 
and was carried on most vigorously in England. During the 1830’s and 1840's 
this activity had reached the point of identifying three types of application as 
offering the most promise. These were the steam tractor, the rotary tiller, and 
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the cable-drawn plow. It is the contest between these three approaches that con- 
stitutes the core of this book. 

Though the other methods continued to attract proponents, the cable-drawn 
technique had established itself by the 1860’s as the most successful and main- 
tained that position in England until the internal combustion engine appeared. 
The major participants in the contest were English inventors and manufacturers, 
given considerable assistance by agricultural journalists and agricultural organi- 
zations. Most of the machines that received attention during the nineteenth 
century are included in the sixty-seven contemporary illustrations included in this 
volume. 

Large landowners were the chief purchasers of steam plowing equipment, 
either for their own use or custom use by tenants. Steam plowing rigs were 
expensive, costly to move from one site to another, and required large acreages 
for economic application. Of special interest is the discussion of efforts to develop 
institutional arrangements that would permit the use of steam equipment by 
smaller farmers. Cooperative purchase and shared use-time was one method; 
more frequently joint stock companies were organized to supply steam plowing 
services on a fee basis. Few organizations of either type seem to have survived 
for any long period of time. The high mortality of these efforts reflected the 
fact that steam plowing held, at best, only a thin cost advantage over conventional 
methods. That advantage was easily destroyed by weather conditions, the excessive 
costs of dealing with small and distant fields, and frequent mechanical break- 
downs and mishaps. It may be noted that English steam plowing equipment 
found a few purchasers in many and scattered parts of the world but that no 
substantial degree of acceptance seems to have occurred anywhere. The American 
experience, based on the tractor type of equipment, is touched upon only lightly 
but has already been described in Reynold M. Wik’s Steam Power on the American 
Farm (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953). 

Plowing by steam power never delivered as much as was anticipated by 
optimistic observers or promised by equipment manufacturers. Spence cites data 
that permit the reviewer to estimate that in 1866-1867 about one per-cent of 
Great Britain’s tillable acreage was plowed by steam power. That acreage may 
have increased thereafter but the evidence is inconclusive. Steam equipment was 
limited to farmers with very large acreages, the question of comparative costs 
remained unsettled, the effectiveness of steam over horses in difficult situations 
remained uncertain. Similarly unrealized was the hope that steam would replace 
horses, thereby releasing for marketable crops the land devoted to the feeding 
of the animals. Answers to the quantitative questions that the economic historian 
must ask of the data remain obscure as to degree of use, although it is clear 
that the economic contribution of steam plowing was slight. This study is then 
of greatest importance as technological history in describing the developments 
that lay the groundwork for the clearly superior techniques built around the 
internal combustion engine. 

The volume is the Agricultural History Society’s Award Winner for 1959. 
The Society merits commendation for the establishment and its administration of 
the award. Well written and thoroughly documented, the study thoroughly merits 
publication in this form. The publisher likewise merits high praise for the produc- 
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tion of a volume that for beauty and general high quality is unfortunately rare 
in the modern world of scholarly books. 
Crarence H. Danuor, Tulane University 





Die grosse Zeit des Feuers. Der Weg der deutschen Industrie. By Lutz Graf 
Schwerin von Krosigk. Three Vols. Tiibingen: Rainer Wunderlich Verlag 
Hermann Leins (1957, 1958, 1959). Pp. 701, 711, 717. 


An enormous work, consisting of three large volumes and over twenty-one 
hundred pages, The Great Time of the Fire by Lutz Graf Schwerin von Krosigk, 
attempts to describe the industrial history of Germany from “before 1800” until 
the 1950’s. Judging from its journalistic style of writing, this work was probably 
meant to be a semi-scholarly exercise, more to inform the interested German 
reading public concerning important aspects of its heritage than to contribute 
new insights or new information to the world of scholarship. Even if appraised 
on that basis, Schwerin’s effort has many shortcomings. 

The title itself is open to serious question. Fire in an industrial context 
brings to mind coal, iron, and possibly oil. But the author will not be so prosaic 
and earthbound. As the blurb on one of the dust jackets suggests, fire, to the 
author, “is the symbol of the inner fire that has burned fatefully through 
Germany in past centuries.” One need not be surprised, then, to have Schwerin 
credit the inventor of the pocket watch with being “an awakener of the fire of the 
mind” (Vol. I, p. 39). If the pocket watch has an honored place in this history 
of German industry, it should not astonish the reader to find included in The 
Great Time of the Fire discussions of the manufacture of toys, textiles, chemicals, 
electricity, coffee, porcelain and of other industrial sectors. To complete the 
panorama of German industry in this attempted synthesis, political and cultural 
aspects are also included. There is, for example, one chapter obscurely entitled, 
“The Dependencies willed by God,” in which medieval towns, guilds, taxes, 
and prices are the subjects under consideration. Frederick the Great, his economic 
policies and his bureaucracy, Frederick List, Karl Marx, Otto von Bismarck, 
Marxian and Christian socialists—all are discussed at length. One socialism 
received but scant attention. National Socialism, with which the author as 
Minister of Finance from 1932 to 1945 should have been well acquainted, is taken 
up only in connection with particular events or particular individuals. The role 
played by industry and industrial leaders in the rise of the Nazis and during 
the Nazi period requires, in a work of this length and scope, a thorough examina- 
tion. Instead, one gets the distinct feeling that the author deliberately tries to 
avoid this touchy subject. He might even be suspected of being an apologist for 
the German industrialists. With rare exceptions, so Schwerin implies, they had 
no sympathy for Nazism. One of these exceptions, the Rhenish industrialist Emil 
Kirdorf, an early and very important backer of Hitler, is quickly de-Nazified by 
the author. Kirdorf receives his clearance from Schwerin on the grounds of his, 
Kirdorf’s, break with the Nazis in 1938 over the dismissal of his Jewish friend 
from the presidency of the Cologne chamber of commerce. Another lapse in 
connection with the Nazi period is the incidental treatment accorded to the 
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Hermann Goring combine as opposed to the detailed discussions given to 
numerous other great firms and combines. As a matter of fact, the contribution 
of German industry towards the two great wars of this century receives very little 
attention. In an age of total war when it is an accepted truism that a powerful 
industry is the backbone of the war effort, it is strange indeed that an author 
should claim completeness without giving a prominent place to such a discussion. 

Not only does The Great Time of the Fire lack completeness; it must also 
be indicted for its superficiality. To a large extent, the work is composed of 
numerous biographical sketches. They are meant to be parts of the mosaic 
of German industry, but, unfortunately, the pieces are ill-fitting. One sketch 
often ends abruptly with little or no attempt made to indicate a transition to the 
next sketch. A further defect is the lack of incisiveness in the treatment of the 
personalities covered by the sketches. Many of the persons described were 
entrepreneurs, men, and sometimes women, who founded and managed firms 
or who pioneered in a branch of industry. It is refreshing to find a strong 
reafirmation of the important role that the individual has played in history. 
But it is essential that this role be examined thoroughly and as objectively as 
possible. On these counts the author is remiss. To give but one typical example, 
Fritz Harkort, the nineteenth-century pioneer of steam engine construction, is 
depicted, after his vital statistics are presented, as a son of the “red earth” whose 
chief objective was to appear as a humanitarian who would aid the old guild 
masters to make the transition into the “new order.” This picture of Harkort need 
not be rejected, but one wishes that Schwerin had tried to analyze the entrepreneur 
in greater depth. Harkort’s own assertions concerning his motivation should 
not be ignored, but they should also be examined critically. Furthermore, a 
discussion of Harkort’s financial and managerial policies, his methods of gaining 
skilled labor from abroad, and his selling and purchasing practices would have 
added immeasurably to the analysis of this personality. Moreover, a quantitative 
and qualitative appraisal of the enterprise, naturally within the limits of available 
data, is necessary in the interest of completeness. In short, these biographical 
sketches provide only superficial, descriptive narratives and certainly do not 
represent thorough analyses. Almost all are laudatory of their subjects. Even 
though this work is a popularization, a more balanced and objectve judgment 
would be desirable. 

In an effort of this type, the absence of such scholarly trappings as footnotes 
may be excused. More disturbing, however, is the large number of important 
omissions in the bibliography, which, as the author specifically states, is an 
almost complete list of the sources used. In the first place, primary sources, 
except for reminiscences, are totally lacking. Moreover, much basic secondary 
material was apparently not used. Of the monographs in the Acta Borussica series, 
the excellent work by Gustav Schmoller and Otto Hintze on the Prussian silk 
industry does not appear in the bibliography. Neither does Hintze’s article on 
the Prussian and Austrian bureaucracies. Works by Stillich on the nineteenth- 
century iron industry, by Albin Konig on the Saxon wool industry, by Friedrich 
O. Dilthey on the Rhenish cotton industry, by Schmoller on the small-scale 
enterprise, by Hans Rosenberg on the economic crisis of the 1850’s, and many 
others, were apparently not consulted by the author. There are a number of 
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foreign language works that present part of the necessary background for a 
history of German industry, but these, too, were not explored. W. O. Henderson’s 
works on the Zollverein and on England’s technological contribution to Europe, 
as well as C. Baenert’s monograph on the beginnings of German large-scale 
industry, are merely some of the most outstanding examples that come 
readily to mind. 

This work has one definite virtue: it is encyclopedic and can be used as a 
handy reference for firms and personalities in German industrial history. A fine 
index of all names is found at the end of Volume III. 

HERMAN FREUDENBERGER, Montana State University 





Moses Hess, Utopian Socialist. By John Weiss. (Wayne State University Studies, 
No. 8.) Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1960. Pp. 77. $1.95. 


Moses Hess is a figure of great importance in the history of socialism, for 
he stood at the crossroads when Utopianism, Marxism, Lassalleanism, late 
Jacobinism and socialist anarchism parted ways. The ramifications of the subject 
made it impossible for Mr. Weiss to do justice to it in the less than eighty pages 
of his booklet. The best part is the explanation of the philosophical controversies 
which formed the background for the dissensions between Hess and Marx. 
Nothing, however, is said about the relations of Hess’ ideas to those of Proudhon, 
Louis Blanc, Blanqui, or Mazzini: Mr. Weiss writes almost as if Hess had not 
had any important contemporaries in the socialist movement except Marx and 
Lassalle, and the discussion of Hess’ relationships with the latter two is is marred 
by a vague concept of Utopianism and its difference from “scientific” socialism, 
that is Marxism. The standard definition of this difference, accepted by Marxists 
and non-Marxists, is that of the Communist Manifesto, further explained in the 
famous passage from Engles’ Anti-Diihring: “scientific” socialism satisfies the 
postulate that the ways in which society is to be reformed “are not to be invented 
by the mind but discovered by means of the mind in the existing material facts 
of production.” (Fredrick Engels, Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Science 
(Anu-Dihring). Tr. by Emile Burns. New York: International Publishers, 
1939, p. 300.) The “inventors”, who fail to satisfy or even to recognize that 
postulate, are the Utopians. At no time of his life was Moses Hess an Utopian by 
this definition. At times he was a “scientific” socialist, at least in a qualified 
sense, as Weiss himself concedes; at other times he (and many others) stood out- 
side of both schools, neither trusting, as the Marxists did, the ability of the human 
mind to deduct the future state of society from an analysis of historical forces, nor 
trying to think out, after the manner of the Utopians, a detailed plan of the 
desirable society, but undertaking whatever action the circumstances of the 
moment seemed to require for progress toward a fraternal and just society. 
The reason why Weiss regards Hess as an Utopian seems to be that the latter was 
less “tough” than Marx (see especially p. 6) and that he had an un-Marxist belief 
in the power of the will (for example, p. 58); applying the latter criterion, Weiss 
calls even Lassalle an Utopian—a logical conclusion, which just shows the in- 
adequacy of the criterion. 
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Weiss does not speak at all of the most important issues of political strategy 
on which Hess disagreed with Marx. The catalogue of accusations against True 
Socialism, that is, mainly against Moses Hess and Karl Griin, in the Communist 
Manifesto contains two principal, interrelated points: that the accused school 
“served the governments as a weapon for fighting the bourgeoisie” because it 
attacked middle class liberalism before the latter had fulfilled its historic task of 
destroying feudalism and absolutism; and that True Socialism tried to protect 
the petty bourgeoisie (“Pfahlbirgerschaft,” “Kleinbiirgertum”) from the effects 
of industrial progress. (See also the debate in Die neue Zeit, Vol. XIV:2 
(1895/96), especially the statement by Franz Mehring on p. 399, concerning “the 
point which was principally at stake in the controversy between Marx and True 
Socialism”; also G.D.H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought. Vol. 1: The Fore- 
runners. London: Macmillan, 1953, p. 242.) In regard to the first point, there 
seems to be some similarity between the ideas of Hess and those of the Tory 
Chartists—the British working class leaders of the 1830’s and 1840’s who supported 
the Conservatives out of indignation over Liberal indifference to workers’ interests. 
On the second point of the Marxist indictment, Hess seems to have something in 
common with the Russian Narodniki, who wanted to achieve socialism without 
passing through a period of highly developed capitalism. These parallelisms would 
bear investigation: so would the possibility that Hess may have influenced Lassalle 
in his strategy during the struggle between Bismarck and the liberal bourgeoisie. 
Perhaps the comprehensive biography, which—according to Weiss—Professor 
Edmund Silberner, the editor of Hess’ correspondence, is planning to write, will 
throw light on all these relationships. Mr. Weiss’ little study has done some pre- 
liminary groundbreaking on a portion of the field that ought to be cultivated, but 
it will take much more work before we can evaluate the role of Moses Hess as a 
socialist thinker and leader. 

Cart Lanpaurr, University of California 
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studies of American public and private financial institutions, 
policies, and practices ever made in the United States. The 
complete and impartial Report of the Commission on Money 
and Credit focuses upon three major economic goals for the 
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employment, (2) reasonable price stability, (3) an adequate 
rate of economic growth. The present Report brings to a 
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Potentials of the American Economy 


Selected Essays of Sumner H. Slichter. Edited by John T. Dunlop. This 
collection of 28 essays by Sumner H. Slichter is a tribute to the searching mind 
and broad intellectual powers of this great American economist. Representative 
of the full span of his career, the selections extend from Slichter’s prophetic 
piece on industrial morale in 1920 to his cogent analysis of the underlying 
economic prospects in 1959, $7.50 
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By Carl Erik Knoellinger. Finland’s precarious proximity to Russia makes 
this small country a unique and revealing study in contemporary social and 
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subject. 
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Samuel Bailey and the 
Classical Theory of Value 


By Robert M. Rauner of the RAND Corporation. Bailey’s refutation of the 
theory of absolute value invalidated many facets of Ricardo’s system, including 
the theory of profits and long-run economic gains. Mr. Rauner assesses the 
impact of Bailey’s writings on Malthus, Mill and other economists, and examines 
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growing importance of Arab labor in international affairs, Harvard Middle 
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by Rhoads Murphey. 
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21st ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


ECONOMIC HISTORY ASSOCIATION 


University of Indiana, Bloomington 


September 8-9, 1961 


GeneraL THeme: Colonialism and colonization in world history 


Session I: 


Session II: 


Session III: 


Session IV: 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th 

Colonization and expansion in history. Chairman: G. Heberton 
Evans, Johns Hopkins University. 

Mary E. White, University of Toronto: “Greek Colonization.” 

George Masselman: “Dutch Colonial Policy in the Seventeenth 
Century.” 

Clifford Foust, University of North Carolina: “Russian Ex- 
pansion in Asia.” 

Herbert Liithy, Swiss Institute of Technology, Ziirich: “Colo- 
nial Revolution and Counter-Revolution.” 

Aspects of modern imperialism. Chairman: Leonard J. Ar- 
rington, Utah State University. 

David Landes, University of California: “Economic Imperial- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Bernard Semmel, “Imperialism and the Philosophical Radi- 
cals.” 

Jeannette P. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania: “Imperialism 
in the U. S. Congress, 1861-1897.” 

Richard B. Sheridan, University of Kansas: “The West Indian 
Sugar Crisis and Slave Emancipation.” 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER goth 

Economics of colonialism. Chairman: J. R. T. Hughes, Purdue 
University. 

John Dalton, University of Maryland: “Colony and Metropolis: 
Ghana Before and After Independence.” 

Elliott Berg, Harvard University: “Labor Recruitment in 
Africa.” 

Harvey H. Segal, New York University, and Matthew Simon, 
Pace College: “The Flow of World Capital in the Colonial 
System.” 

R. J. Hammond, Food Research Institute, Stanford: “The 
Stereotype of Economic Imperialism.” 

The legacy of colonialism. Chairman: Forest G. Hill, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Folke Dovring, University of Illinois: “The Opportunity to 
Multiply: Demographic Aspects of Modern Colonialism.” 

Bernard §. Cohn, University of Rochester: “From Indian 
Custom to British Contract.” 

Richard M. Morse, University of Puerto Rico: “Race and 
Colonial Psychology.” 

George G. S. Murphy, Stanford University: “The Meaning of 
Satelliteship.” 

ANNUAL BANQuET 

Address: By E. E. Rich, Cambridge University. 























